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¢ Custom art packers « Modern art packing facilities 
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eo, Museum Ethics: A Report to the Profession 


COMMITTEE ON ETHICS, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MUSEUMS 


The final report of the AAM’s Committee on Ethics identifies many of the 
ethical principles that govern the actions of a museum, its trustees and 
professional staff. 
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The staff at Old Sturbridge Village and teachers in the Worcester school 
system worked together successfully to develop curriculum materials that 
encouraged students to discover their home town. 
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MARIE D. FERGUSON 


By following a set of design specifications developed by an outside firm, 
the staff at the Dayton Art Institute can now produce consistently attractive, 
money-saving in-house publications. 


A Activating the Art Museum Experience 


KATHLEEN BERRIN 


The Game Room at the Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco permitted 
visitors to participate actively in an art exhibition by employing techniques 
more commonly found in science-technology museums. 
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ALBERT EIDE PARR 


Museums, with their abundance of visually and intellectually stimulating 
objects, can compensate the city dweller for the decreasing quality, increasing 
sterility of the urban environment. 
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A traveling exhibition, organized by the Walker Art Center, of the work 
of Isamu Noguchi 
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An Open Door to the Living Past 

The function of a history museum is to preserve We planned the Siege Museum as an open 
and interpret things which offer meaningful door into the lives of real people, displaying 
insights into our past — whether they recall our artifacts with professional skill in a context of 
better moments or our grimmer ones. Take for poignant human experience. Let us develop 
example the siege of Petersburg, Virginia. For your museum program with a similar regard for 
ten tragic months ordinary Americans endured the meaning, interest value, and conservation 
an ordeal unmatched in the nation’s history. requirements of your collection. 
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From the Director 





everal years of thoughtful consideration by more than two dozen 

museum professionals have gone into the report of the ethics com- 

mittee of the AAM which appears in this issue of MUSEUM NEWS. 

It is another evidence of a process mentioned before in this column, 
of the American museum community coming of age in its assumption 
of responsibility. The Committee on Ethics could not lay down hard and 
fast rules for every aspect of museum work. There is too much inherent 
diversity involved. More realistically, the committee produced a discussion 
of ethical principles. In the process they identified problem zones where, 
because of the variety of institutions and situations, various solutions 
may be possible. To have stated general principles, however, is to have 
done the most important part. Giles Mead, the chairman, and the mem- 
bers of his committee are to be congratulated. Their report, which will 
also be available separately as a booklet in June, should prove useful 
throughout the profession, and provide a context within which more 
detailed ethical considerations may be pursued. 

Finally the Museum Accounting Handbook is finished, one of the few 
remaining unrealized commitments inherited when I became director a 
little more than two years ago. It is the product of a series of successful 
collaborations: between the Association of Science-Technology Centers 
which produced the first phase, Museu Accounting Guidelines, and the 
AAM which finished the job with the present handbook (which includes 
the Guidelines); between museum and accounting professionals in the 
cooperation of the AAM Accounting Committee with the authors, Mal 
Gross and Bill Daughtrey of Price Waterhouse: and between public and 
private funding agencies, the National Endowment for the Arts and the 
Donner Foundation. It should prove essential to all but those museums 
that have their own professionally trained fiscal officers, to staff. members 
who share accounting responsibilities (which means just about every one 
of us), to trustees, and to others associated with museums and similar 
institutions. 

We are constantly being reminded these days of this recurring theme 
of responsibility, in terms of the more demanding requirements for ac- 
countability, both financially and otherwise, and in terms of service and 
function. Another aspect involves legislation and the part we should play 
in its formation. A recent case in point is the Senate version (S 2261) of 
the House bill (HR 5643) to implement the UNESCO Convention, at the 
hearings on which I gave testimony. This testimony was prepared with 
the help of Philip Amram, the AAM’s legal counsel, and based on official 
action of the membership, the council and the executive committee. It is 
encouraging to report that every significant change suggested in that 
testimony was incorporated in the rewritten version of the bill. 

Following the AAM’s lead, with Opera America playing an active role, 
the directors of the arts, cultural and educational associations based in 
Washington now meet monthly for information sharing and planning 
discussion. It is a useful step, but a number of further such steps must 
be taken toward coordination of effort, both within the AAM and outside 
it, and of cooperation with those in related fields, before we can be 
satisfied that we are fulfilling this vital aspect of our responsibilities in a 
properly professional fashion. 

RICHARD McLANATHAN 
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1. Giovanni Domenico Tiepolo (1727-1804) 
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2. Pair of Tournai Porcelain Briles Parfums 
Belgium, circa 1765 
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3. Bronze Figure of a Youth 
Paduan, 1550-1575 
Height without stand 912 inches 


4. Louis XV Marquetry and Ormolu Bureau Plat 
French, circa 1750 
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On the Payroll, 
Not on the Board 


Walter S. Dunn, Jr. 


ith more and more re- 

ports of catastrophic 

cutbacks in museum 

budgets, it seems rea- 
sonable to expect that professional 
museum workers would try to iden- 
tify the causes of this sudden upset, 
which has cost some individuals 
their livelihood and caused many 
to alter their career goals. Explana- 
tions for economic phenomena us- 
ually are grouped into two broad 
categories, the environmental the- 
ory and the devil theory: “It was 
inevitable because of far-reaching 
and undefinable changes in the en- 
vironment,” or “someone is at fault 
and we must find the devil.” 

Neither theory completely an- 
swers the plight of the museums 
today, but both provide partial an- 
swers. The causes are numerous 
and the exact degree of impact in 
each situation varies greatly. The 
following propositions are based 
simply on the random accumula- 
tion of facts from published and 
verbal sources, not on startling new 
discoveries derived from a _ well- 
financed survey. They should not 
be taken as gospel, only as sugges- 
tions that might assist one in un- 
derstanding why his or her museum 
is in a particular situation and, 
it is hoped, offer some means of 
correcting that situation. 

Turning first to the environmen- 
tal theory, certainly the declining 
tax base in most major cities, 
created by the exodus of the afflu- 
ent to the suburbs and the growing 
concentration of the poor in the 


WALTER S. DUNN, JR., is director of the 
Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society. 
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inner city, has made municipal 
funds more difficult to obtain. The 
escalating cost of social services has 
placed heavy pressure on state 
budgets. The federal government 
has only recently applied itself to 
museum funding and only more 
recently ventured beyond the se- 
cure ground of funding specific 
projects which can be measured 
tangibly. Obtaining state support 
also has been made more difficult 
by the growing disaffection of the 
middle class, which museums had 
wooed successfully in the period 
from 1950 to 1970. This class, in- 
cluding newly affluent managers, 
professionals, small businessmen 
and technicians, has become less 
responsive to the large urban mu- 
seums. Why support an institution 
20 miles away in the dreadful cen- 
ter city when the suburban art 
guild really appreciates contribu- 
tions? The result has been a pro- 
liferation of small, suburban mu- 
seums, which absorb considerable 
amounts of private money and vol- 
unteer time. Would anyone in 1950 
have believed that in a single coun- 
ty there would exist over 20 mu- 
seums with budgets ranging from a 
few thousand dollars up to $100, 
000, in addition to long established 
art, history and science museums? 

Another environmental theory 
holds that the competition of tele- 
vision, sports and other activities 
causes a lack of interest in muse- 
ums. This theory is not borne out 
by the statistics, which show mu- 
seum attendance gradually rising 
and continuing to outdraw the total 
attendance of all professional 
sports combined. The Buffalo Bills, 
with an attendance of 509,516 in 
1976 (one of the best attendance 
totals in the National Football Lea- 
gue), drew fewer people than the 
three major museums in the Buf- 
falo area (697,025). Museum at- 
tendance was free compared to stiff 
admission charges for football, 


which would account for some of 
the difference, but the statistics do 
indicate a continuing interest in 
museums. 


Despite the continued popularity 
of museums, government support 
never has been lavish in compari- 
son to the support of more tradi- 
tional forms of education and of 
other services. Even in cities where 
cultural support is strong, it rarely 
exceeds one-half of one percent of 
the total municipal operating budg- 
et. The demands of the schools, fire 
and police departments, sanitation, 
social welfare and health are so 
great, and the amounts of money 
involved in supporting museums 
are so disproportionate that mu- 
seums are not truly competitive. 
The complete elimination of all 
cultural programs at local, state 
and federal levels and the utiliza- 
tion of this money for any one of 
the above programs would not pro- 
duce a noticeable improvement in 
Services. 

A major cut in municipal sup- 
port of New York City museums, 
for example, hardly was noticeable 
in helping to alleviate the city’s 
fiscal problem. While these cuts 
created havoc in museum opera- 
tions the money saved was inconse- 
quential. Similarly, closing the art 
and history museums in Detroit did 
nothing to alleviate that city’s 
crisis, and they were reopened 
within a short period. 

As one astute county budget di- 
rector pointed out, public support 
of museums produces tangible re- 
sults for a comparatively insignifi- 
cant amount of money. Ten thou- 
sand dollars often results in an iden- 
tifiable, popular program, whereas 
a similar amount is insufficient to 
cover the costs of a single welfare 
family. Public officials are not real- 
ly after the money when they cut 
museum budgets; they are concern- 
ed in particular with the political 
and emotional impact of those cuts 





Commentary 


because of the association in the 
taxpayer’s mind of museums with 
the rich. Photographs of museum 
receptions on the society pages do 
little to alleviate this problem. The 
crunch, therefore, is not created by 
economic pressure, but rather by 
political and emotional pressures. 

Let us turn to some of the devil 
theories. The first is that public of- 
ficials hate culture and continually 
strive to deprive it of support while 
the only effective defenders of mu- 
seums are wealthy, culturally con- 
cerned citizens who continually ap- 
ply pressure to legislators. From 
the current track record perhaps 
the reverse is true. In fact, most of 
the wealthy citizens who attempt 
to apply political pressure have a 
negative effect. By their position, 
wealth and power, they are the very 
ones that the legislators believe 
should be making personal dona- 
tions to support the causes they 
advocate. And yet private support 


Serving large and 
small museums 
Bisicolelelarelen 

the United States 


for museums has dropped, relative- 
ly, from perhaps 25 percent 20 years 
ago to 10 percent today. (Each 
reader may examine his own rec- 
ords and substitute his own figures; 
the point made remains the same 
in a vast majority of museums.) 

In contrast to the weakness of 
the pressure exerted by wealthy 
citizens, groups such as labor un- 
ions exert incredible influence. 
Every $10,000 to museums means 
an additional garbage collector will 
lose his job. When the legislator 
needs help at election time, the 
labor unions provide money and 
manpower, while the museum pro- 
fessionals are under strict instruc- 
tions to keep out of politics. 

On the other hand, the legislator 
receives very little input from the 
average taxpayer. The outstanding 
characteristic of American voters 
is apathy. Write a personal letter 
to your congressman and chances 
are you will receive a personal re- 
ply from him or one of his aides. 
Most congressmen have over 300,- 
000 constituents and fewer than six 


staff members. You figure the odds, 
and you will understand how few 
letters the legislators receive from 
the grass roots. Several thousand 
letters written to an entire legisla- 
ture from a state having over 20 
million citizens constitutes a major 
successful lobbying effort. 

The media, however, do not share 
this apathy when it comes to cul- 
tural matters. After a recent budget 
announcement in one city which 
included modest increases for mu- 
seums, each museum director was 
interviewed by telephone for com- 
ments, and the results were pub- 
lished in a lengthy newspaper col- 
umn. The one quarter of one 
percent of the budget allocated to 
culture received 20 percent of the 
press coverage. Despite voter apathy 
and pressure from outside the cul- 
tural community, the majority of 
public officials continue to propose 
and approve budgets with substan- 
tial amounts of money for muse- 
ums. The blame for shrinking sup- 
port cannot be laid on the public 
official. 


HUNTINGTON T. BLOCK 
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Perhaps the ‘‘devils’’ reside 
among the ranks of the museum 
professionals. Other than the lem- 
mings in their relentless mass sui- 
cide, one would be hard put to find 
a group of individuals more intent 
on their own self-destruction. The 
purpose of museums, and _ those 
who work there, is to collect, pre- 
serve and interpret. To accomplish 
these goals, museums must have 
leadership, space, collections and 
money. In terms of leadership, the 
museum profession flounders. The 
current president of the AAM is the 
first forceful leader of that organi- 
zation in many years. The annual 
rotation of the “elder statesmen” as 
president of the American Associa- 
tion for State and Local History 
successfully prevents the develop- 
ment of effective leadership. The 
most powerful spokesperson for 
the profession in many respects 
was a public official, Nancy Hanks. 

When in difficulty, the normal 
human reaction is to band together; 
however, the concept of forming 
unions or even strengthening ex- 
isting associations among museum 
professionals is not considered 
polite conversation. The profession- 
al organizations are ineffectual be- 
cause they have few individual 
members (perhaps a result of a 
high dues structure) and because 
of members’ apathy in the selection 
of leaders and determination of 
policy. One reason for this apathy 
may be that membership provides 
little tangible reward. 

We recently observed a deter- 
mined fight to establish special in- 
terest group sessions at AAM an- 
nual meetings. These sessions were 
dropped in the 1950s because few 
were interested enough to put to- 
gether the panels. The old histor- 
ians committee in the 1950s, on one 
occasion, did not have a single his- 
torian either among its officers or 
on the program at its annual meet- 
ing session. Perhaps the new com- 
mittees will provide some grass 
roots leadership. However, we have 
a long way to go before our associa- 
tions provide the aggressive repre- 
sentation comparable to the Ameri- 
can Medical Association or the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. 
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Competing for space, collections 
and money is considered ungentle- 
manly. How many museum profes- 
sionals have taken part in a demon- 
stration? How many have been 
willing to express their views pub- 
licly and vehemently to make the 
point that museum jobs are as 
essential as the jobs of other mu- 
nicipal employees—that it is better 
to add one day to the garbage col- 
lection cycle than to give up muse- 
ums? How many have supported 
candidates who have records of 
providing votes for the museum 
budget or have promised to sup- 
port cultural institutions? Until we 
are willing to fight for our own 
cause, we can’t expect others to 
fight for us. 

Finally, we turn to the museum 
board members, the _ traditional 
“devils” according to the junior 
professionals. However, the stereo- 
typed board member is now a rare 
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GE large screen TV projection 


Put a GE large screen television projector 
to work for you. In your classroom, lecture 
hall, medical school or training meeting, 
the dynamic impact of large screen tele- 
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PJ5000. Even computer data can be 
projected in real time, when compatible 
interfacing is used. 


Versatile, Dependable 


Not only is the GE PJ5000 versatile, but 
it's dependable and easy to use. Solid 
state circuitry provides reliability in a 
wide range of environments while the 
exclusive single gun sealed light valve 
projects a bright, clear picture with out- 
Standing contrast and resolution. There 
are no complex alignment procedures, 
and everyone sees the same great color 


uniformity from this single optical path 
projector, regardless of viewing angle. 


Simple, Professional Operation 


Weighing under 135 pounds, the PUS000 
goes where you go—a Classroom, board- 
room or auditorium. Plug it into any 120v 
20 amp appliance outlet, connect your 
video source, and you're ready to 
operate, even from 200 feet away with 
optional remote control. Used with 
screens two to 20 feet wide, either front 
or rear projection, the PU5000 can satisfy 
audiences of almost any size. 


For more information call (315) 456- 
2562/2533/2179, or write: 
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and endangered species longed for 
by those who miss the accommo- 
dating voice at the other end of the 
telephone, readily agreeing to pro- 
vide funds for an expedition on a 
moment’s notice (not the six 
months required by the endow- 
ments), a piece of heavy machinery 
to accomplish a difficult task, or 
simply an introduction to a key 
legislator to provide an opportun- 
ity to explain the museum’s posi- 
tion. The truly wealthy, powerful 
and influential people are less evi- 
dent than they were 20 years ago. 
The old dictum “give, get or get 
off” fell to the ax of affirmative 
action. For a variety of reasons, 
most of them well intentioned, we 
tried to expand our boards to in- 
clude a token this and a token that. 
However, like all good gamblers, 
we preferred safe bets, those who 
had always been “interested” and 
had the appropriate religion, skin 
color or ethnic background, but no 
leadership potential to threaten the 
established order. We brought in 
those who had accommodated, 
rather than those who truly repre- 
sented the minorities whom they 
were supposed to represent. 

At the same time, we listened to 
the siren song of the “involved” 
board: We want board members 
who will get involved, who have an 
interest in the museum and have 
expertise in some area of value to 
the museum. And so we recruited 
from the members of our advisory 
committees and the ranks of our 
volunteers those who had proven 
by long, devoted service that they 
would be “involved” board mem- 
bers. The recently elected board of 
the Museum of the American Indian 
is a classic example. At the same 
time, we began to drop the old- 
timers who seldom attended more 
than two or three meetings a year 
and were irritated if the meeting 
ran over 45 minutes. It mattered 
not that the establishment had 
served us well in the past. In some 
instances, we simply did not re- 
place the establishment members 
with others of like substance when 
the veterans died, but the long-term 
effect was the same. 

In any event, we often ended up 
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Books about Southwestern Arts 





The Southwest Indian Arts Series 


from the School of American Research 
Douglas W. Schwartz, General Editor 


JEWELRY OF THE PREHISTORIC SOUTHWEST 

E. Wesley Jernigan 

In the second volume in the Southwest Indian Arts Series, the author graphically 
delineates formal, cultural, and chronological relationships of the jewelry of the 
three great cultural traditions of the prehistoric Southwest: Hohokam, Mogollon, 
and Anasazi. 
June 1978 


240 pages, 117 illustrations $24.95 


MIMBRES PAINTED POTTERY 

J. J. Brody 

The history and significance of the art of the Mimbres people, who lived in what 
is now southwestern New Mexico from about 250 B.c. to about A.D. 1150, has 
been reconstructed from archaeological and ethnological evidence and an exami- 


nation of several thousand paintings. 
1977 253 pages, 198 illustrations $22.50 


SSS 


SOUTHWESTERN WEAVING 
Marian E. Rodee 
A catalog of the 318 pieces in the Maxwell Museum of Anthropology’s collection 
of Navajo, Pueblo, Spanish-American, and northern Mexican weaving. 
“T can well recommend this book.’’—Patrick Houlihan, Arizona Republic 
1977 208 pages, 318 illustrations $15.00 cloth $6.95 paper 


THE POTTERY OF SANTO DOMINGO PUEBLO 
A Detailed Study of Its Decoration 
Kenneth M. Chapman 
“Valuable and interesting to the layman as well as the professional. . . . No stu- 
dent of the Southwestern field can afford to neglect this stimulating volume by 
one so broadly experienced in Southwestern ceramics.’’—American Antiquity 
A new printing, bound in hardcover, of the 1938 paperback edition. 
1977 208 pages, 79 plates, 33 figures $22.50 


THE POTTERY OF SAN ILDEFONSO PUEBLO 
Kenneth M. Chapman 
Supplementary text by Francis H. Harlow 
“This book is more than. . . a catalog of art forms. . . . It is a scholarly work 
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Commentary 


with boards consisting of members 
of the new management class who 
could neither give nor get money, 
but were not about to get off a 
board that offered them new pres- 
tige. Instead, they offered man- 
agerial expertise; they became in- 
volved and decided to help. Need- 
less to say, commitees proliferated 
and became a way of life. The di- 
rector was overwhelmed with the 
number of meetings and lost his 
position of intermediary between 
the board and the staff. The com- 
mittees began to work with the 
staff directly and so ended the 
classic table of organization so 
cherished by the academic manage- 
ment experts. Rather than a board 
that hired a director and advised 
him on policy from time to time, 
and concerned itself primarily with 
fund raising, the new board 
through a committee structure as- 
sumed direct authority and re- 
sponsibility over large areas of ad- 


ministration, while turning over the 
onerous task of fund raising to 
the director. How often do we see 
the phrase, “must be a good fund 
raiser” in the descriptions of re- 
quirements for a new director 
while questions regarding admin- 
istrative ability become fewer and 
fewer at interviews? Most boards 
are far more concerned with fund- 
raising ability on the part of their 
director than with educational 
background or museum experience. 
Administrators belong on the pay- 
roll, not on the board. 

Despite the tribulations that this 
alteration of the traditional struc- 
ture of administration has caused, 
it might not have affected museums’ 
financial status so acutely were it 
not for public officials. Despite the 
disparaging remarks about their 
general lack of intelligence, an 
elected official must be a fairly 
adept politician or he would not 
remain a public official. As such, he 
recognizes the lack of true broad 
representation on museum boards 
and the inelasticity of private reve- 







nue. Having absorbed the cost of 
education and the care of the poor 
from the private sector, the legis- 
lator observes unfavorably the in- 
creasing tendency to turn to state 
and federal sources for museum 
funding. However, if the public sec- 
tor pays the bills, control of mu- 
seums may go the same route as 
education and welfare. 

If we are to find the “devils,” we 
must look to ourselves. Few of us 
resisted the trend to broaden the 
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Commentary 


representation on our boards with 
ineffectual people, not realizing 
that it would deprive us of private 
financial support, while failing to 
provide solid public support. We 
are reluctant to join together either 
in strong professional organizations 
or in unions to further our cause. 
And worst of all, we vent our public 
anger on public officials, who by 
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and large have been our truest 
friends in the years of crisis, simply 
because the legislators were the 
ones who delivered the financial 
cuts that resulted from our own 
lack of perception. 

What can we do to rescue our- 
selves? The return of our boards to 
their traditional function, if possi- 
ble, would be a most difficult task 
and take many years. We must 
convince nominating committees 
that board members and officers 
have a primary obligation to pro- 
vide funds and to set policy, and 
not concern themselves with day- 
by-day operations. If the director 
does not administer well, he should 
be fired, not usurped by a board 
committee. The “safe” token mi- 
nority representatives should be 
replaced by true leaders. “Give, get 
or get off” should be applied with 
a vengeance by nominating commit- 
tees. If a minority member cannot 
set” by applying political pressure 
on legislators, then get another who 
will. If our new managerial class 
members will neither give person- 
ally, nor have any influence to get, 


they also should go. Fund raising 
should once again become the func- 
tion of the board. 

We cannot change the environ- 
ment, but we can learn to live with- 
in it. We must alter the complacent 
attitude that culture is so essential 
that someone will be able to find 
support for it somewhere. Forces 
competing for public money are not 
reluctant to charge the museums 
with being unessential playthings of 
the rich which are depriving good 
working people of their jobs. 
Should not museums point out that 
in the face of improved technology 
it seems to require more man- 
power to provide the same service 
to fewer people? Management con- 
sultants’ reports recommending 
personnel cutbacks in municipal 
departments are ignored in the face 
of union pressure. Taxpayer lli- 
ances should be our friends and 
allies as we battle for the budget 
dollar. If we refuse to fight, we will 
wake up one morning, as have sev- 
eral museum directors, to find that 
someone drew a red line and their 
museum has been closed. 
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Recent Activities 


Richard McLanathan and 
Maria Papageorge 


he 41st annual meeting of the 
United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO took 
place in Detroit from Decem- 
ber 7-9. Renaissance Center, a 
cluster of glass towers with an 
eight-story atrium, provided a ref- 
uge from the Michigan winter and 
a spectacular site for the meeting. 
The first two days were devoted to 
the usual activities of the commis- 
sion, with reports on the projects 
in which it is engaged through its 
standing committees on Culture, 
Education, Human Rights, Man and 
the Biosphere, the Status of Women 
and the Social Science Task Force. 
There were reports by Russell 
Heater, director of the UNESCO 
Directorate, Department of State; 
Constantine Warvarif, United States 
deputy permanent representative to 
UNESCO in Paris; and Gabriel 
Guerra-Mondragon, executive direc- 
tor of the commission, on the gen- 
eral progress of UNESCO’s objec- 
tives throughout the world, as well 
as on other activities of the com- 
mission. The meetings were chaired 
by Sarah Goddard Power. 
Throughout the two days of meet- 
ings—the third was devoted to an 
International Human Rights Sym- 
posium—both the variety of the 
projects carried out under UNES- 
CO’s auspices and the increasing 
extent to which they involve col- 
laboration among nations and in- 
stitutions became apparent. It was 
also clear that many of the con- 
cerns of American museum profes- 
sionals are shared by others. One 
of the commission’s significant ef- 
forts was directed, for instance, at 





RICHARD McCLANATHAN is director of 
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a study that grew out of the pro- 
grams of the Status of Women 
Committee, the Report on Women 
in America by Barbara J. Good, 
secretariat project director, and 
Gail Bradley, chairperson of the 
Status of Women Committee. 
Other matters included discus- 
sions of future directions of inter- 
national cooperation in the natural 
and social sciences; problems faced 
by the UNESCO International Com- 
munications Commission; and a 
number of environmental topics, 
among which was a consideration 
of the energy crisis, both at home 
and abroad, with an analysis of 
several experiments with alternate 
energy sources, with particular at- 
tention to the potential of the bio- 
mass and of the sun. Since the AAM 
is active in a number of these areas, 
especially through our Energy and 
AAM/ICOM committees and our 
President’s Ad Hoc Committee on 
the Status of Women, it was in- 
teresting to see our work in the 
larger context of the world cultural 
organization, and reassuring to 
recognize that ours are pioneering 
efforts of interest and value beyond 
the United States. —R.McL. 


International Museum Day 
May 18, has been designated as the 
first annual observance of Interna- 
tional Museum Day. The Interna- 
tional Council of Museums is en- 
couraging American institutions as 
well as museums around the world 
to plan celebrations of this day. 
International Museum Day was 
established by resolution at the 
11th triennial conference of ICOM 
held in Moscow and Leningrad, May 
18-28, 1977. In adopting the resolu- 
tion, delegates to the conference 
recognized the expanding role of 
museums and institutions of 
science, culture and technology in 
promoting exchange and mutual 
understanding throughout the 
world. 


The resolution reaffirmed that 
“museums are an important means 
of cultural exchange, enrichment of 
cultures and development of mu- 
tual understanding, cooperation 
and peace among peoples.” To cele- 
brate this theme, museums are en- 
couraged to arrange exchange ex- 
hibits and visits, promote public 
awareness of the activities and aims 
of the International Council of 
Museums, and organize forums rele- 
vant to the common interests and 
needs of the international museum 
profession. 

Delegates expressed the hope 
“that the annual International Mu- 
seum Day will help to increase the 
role played by the museums which 
uses the universal language of the 
original object in order to develop 
international understanding.” 


Paul N. Perrot, vice president of 
ICOM, commenting on the resolu- 
tion, said: 

By selecting that day as one dedi- 
cated to celebrating the role of 
museums, the international council 
wished to provide a mechanism 
that would, on a regular basis, 
remind governments and the gen- 
eral public of the very special role 
that museums play in preserving 
our heritage. 

Museums have become a part of 
the cultural mainstream, and serve 
all strata of society. This is par- 
ticularly true in developing coun- 
tries where museums are consid- 
ered not as repositories for relics 
of a distant past, but rather as 
shrines where the evidence of 
historical identity comes into sharp 
focus. The sense of continuity and 
pride which museum collections 
evoke is particularly important for 
those cultures which are in the 
process of absorbing the scientific 
and technical accomplishments 
and attitudes of western industrial 
societies. 

It is hoped that museum day 
will become a focus for activities 
which will further expand an 
awareness of the role that muse- 
ums play and provide an impetus 
to further enrich their programs. 


Recent ICOM Activities 

UNESCO has contracted ICOM 
to prepare a study on the restitu- 
tion or return of cultural properties 
to their countries of origin. An ad 
hoc committee formed by ICOM 
has met and presented a document 
entitled “Study concerning the 
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principles, conditions and means 
for the restitution or return of cul- 
tural property in view of the re- 
constitution of dispersed heri- 
tages.” The two-part study has been 
submitted to UNESCO and a sur- 
vey is being conducted by the 
UNESCO-ICOM Documentation 
Center in Paris to determine in- 
stances of restitution to date. 

The ICOM executive council will 
appoint an ad hoc committee for 
the purpose of establishing a Mu- 
seum Exchange Program (MUSEP) 
“to encourage institutions in both 
developed and developing countries 
to exchange materials from their 
collections; to give practical assist- 
ance for the realization of such ex- 
changes by means of collecting in- 
formation concerning museums 
willing to exchange, lend or bor- 
row, as well as the number, type 
and nature of the objects; to estab- 
lish contacts between museums, 
with a view to reaching bilateral 
agreements for exchanges. . 
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Guidelines for MUSEP’s activities 
are contained in the “recommenda- 
tion concerning the international 
exchange of cultural property” 
which was adopted in 1976 at 
UNESCO’s 19th General Confer- 
ence in Nairobi. 


AAM/ICOM Activity 

James L. Swauger, vice chairman, 
ICOM Committee of the AAM, 
visited Guatemala, Costa Rica and 
Mexico in January on a Latin Amer- 
ican mission for the Bureau of Ed- 
ucational and Cultural Affairs, US 
Department of State. Swauger, who 
is senior scientist-anthropology at 
the Carnegie Museum of Natural 
History, met with colleagues in 
these three countries. The purpose 
of his visit was to observe their 
work, learn their problems, needs 
and goals, and to return with sug- 
gestions for cooperative program- 
ming between museums in those 
countries and in the US. 

As a museum specialist and rep- 
resentative of AAM/ICOM, Swauger 
engaged in talks with Roberto Oga- 
rrio, an architect and curator of the 
city of Antigua, Guatemala; Oscar 
Fonseca, director of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, University of 
San José, Costa Rica; and with 
several museum Officials in Mexico. 

As a result of Swauger’s trip, 
technical assistance is being pro- 
posed for Costa Rica in plant prep- 
aration, taxidermy and anthropol- 
ogy. 

Already an exchange program is 
developing between Guatemala and 
the US. Ogarrio, who visited the 
US as a participant in the 1977 For- 
eign Museum Professionals Project, 
has invited an American museum 
education specialist for a six-week 
assignment in Antigua as a con- 
sultant. The initial phase of this 
program will occur in the spring 
with a reciprocal visit to follow. 
An announcement will be made by 
the AAM/ICOM office once plans 
are complete. 

Implementation of such _inter- 
American programs can only be 
“mutually useful and satisfying and 
cannot help but strengthen rapport 
and respect among us,” said Swau- 
ger at the conclusion of his trip.— 

MLP, 
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Letters 


Strenuous Objections 


Four pages of the July/August 
MUSEUM NEWS were given over to 
an article called “A Consumer 
Guide to Security Systems,” by 
John I. Hill, ‘‘a consultant to mu- 
seums on security and energy mat- 
ters.” As chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Museum 
Security (ICMS) of the Interna- 
tional Council of Museums, and 
speaking for the group that has 
tried so very hard to bring respect- 
ability and truthfulness to the field 
of museum security, I must protest, 
in the strongest possible terms, 
against an editorial policy which 
permits publication of such an 
article. 

I find it irresponsible of the AAM 
to publish, without any review by 
museum experts, an article by a 
private consultant who is not a 
well-known authority in the field, 
who dispenses advice on such a 
complex technical subject. The arti- 
cle was not even read by the AAM’s 
own committee on museum secur- 
ity, an omission that calls into 
question the whole purpose of such 
professional committees. 

Equally disturbing was the lack 
of any mention, either by author or 
editor, of the 256-page book Muse- 
um Security/La sécurité dans les 
musées, sponsored by the ICMS and 
published in May by ICOM with 
the assistance of the AAM. With 
this book-length, systematic exami- 
nation of museum security the 
ICMS hoped to put an end to the 
very type of superficial, inaccurate, 
confusing and ultimately discourag- 
ing writing that Hill’s article repre- 
sents. We attempted to illuminate 
the many aspects of a most complex 
subject; Hill’s article manages to 
plunge it once again into murky 
and ominous depths. 

Certainly not a consumer guide 
(no brand or firm names or prices 
are mentioned), it is instead a dis- 
organized collection of tendentious 
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generalizations about the inferiority 
of museum protection, the unreli- 
ability of security equipment, and 
the questionable motivations of the 
firms that manufacture and main- 
tain such equipment as the “part- 
time package system” (a béte noire 
of Hill’s, which remains undefined 
throughout the article). These gen- 
eralizations—unsupported by fac- 
tual data or references of any kind 
—are not only misleading, many are 
simply wrong. 

I’ve circulated the article to the 
members of the ICMS, and they 
have consistently reacted with dis- 
may, being ‘‘appalled at the inac- 
curacies,”’ and describing the article 
variously as “an insult,’ “simply 
unqualified” and “downright harm- 
er ia 

One could infer from Hill’s article 
that he wishes to put himself up 
as an established museum security 
consultant, a goal that has been 
helped along by the AAM’s im- 
primatur. However, I hope _ that 
these “four pages of free advertise- 
ment” (as one ICMS member term- 
ed the article) will not convince 
anyone. A more serious question is 
the harm that the article will do to 
museum security in general. 

The ICMS had originally intended 
to compose a point-by-point criti- 
cism of the article, but this now 
seems inappropriate and not very 
useful for the reader. Our best ad- 
vice to him is to ignore the ‘“Con- 
sumer Guide to Security Systems.” 


Robert G. Tillotson 
Chairman, International 


Committee on Museum Security 


John I. Hill’s reply: 


Tillotson is both infuriated with 
MUSEUM NEWS for publishing arti- 
cles by authors who are not “well- 
known authorities” and frustrated 
by this unknown author’s failure to 
mention his book. He advocates the 
censorship of opinion in MUSEUM 
NEWS without telling why. Does he 
wish to weed out any opinions that 
he does not agree with or is he 
merely checking the references of 
those authors he does not person- 
ally know? 

I wrote the article with the in- 


tent of trying to reverse the trend 
of museums to lose control of their 
own security systems to the de- 
signers, manufacturers, installers 
and maintainers of their equipment. 
I tried to simplify what too many 
“experts” are calling a “complex 
technical subject’? which implies 
that it is beyond the understanding 
of the average person. 

Does Tillotson find it “harmful 
to museum security in general” 
that someone he does not know 
should make the statement that the 
reliance on sophisticated security 
equipment and on outside firms to 
design, install and maintain that 
equipment has drastically increased 
the cost of a museum security sys- 
tem, and that that sophistication is, 
in many cases, unnecessary and 
possibly self-defeating? The state- 
ment is long overdue and I hope 
it is further explained in Tillotson’s 
book, or doesn’t he agree? 

Do those anonymous members of 
the ICMS find it an “insult” to 
question the advisability of using 
equipment whose probability of 
functioning in an emergency is de- 
pendent upon the quality of the 
maintenance by an outside firm 
that is not responsible in any way 
for the preservation of the collec- 
tion? 

Does Tillotson find it “downright 
harmful” when someone writes an 
article warning against inflexible, 
overly sophisticated security sys- 
tems? Wouldn’t he consider it “use- 
ful to the reader” to prevent a sit- 
uation wherein a museum could 
discover that its brand new security 
system will not protect a new ex- 
hibit because the system cannot be 
changed, and that the museum 
must either hire an expert to re- 
design the system or forget about 
the protection? 

Tillotson claims that I am “in- 
accurate,” “misleading” and “sim- 
ply wrong” without disagreeing 
with anything specific in the article. 
If he would submit his point-by- 
point criticism to MUSEUM NEWS, 
I would answer every point. That 
would be the best way for every- 
one to see whether I have plunged 
a “most complex subject’ into 
“murky and ominous depths.” 
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PREFACE 


ince the publication of the last 

Code of Ethics by the American 

Association of Museums in 

1925, our museums have ex- 
panded their activities into disci- 
plines and activities seldom a part 
of their institutional ancestors. Edu- 
cational outreach, historical, en- 
vironmental assessment and a host 
of other programs have become a 
normal and respected part of 
museum activity. Simultaneously, 
museum policy with respect to col- 
lecting has been influenced by ex- 
panded public awareness, a chang- 
ing social conscience, and the de- 
crease in intellectual isolationism 
and specialization among museum 
professionals. These expansive 
changes have caused the profession, 
one in which ethical requirements 
above and beyond the legal are 
everywhere apparent, to reexamine 
the ethical basis of its operational 
decisions. Some within the profes- 
sion ask how their own views, or 
those of others, compare with the 
consensus or, for that matter, 
whether a consensus exists. Others 
question the ethical propriety of acts 
observed within their own institu- 
tions or others. 

These thoughts were brought to 
the officers and council of the 
American Association of Museums 
during the mid-1970s. At the na- 
tional meeting of the association in 
Fort Worth in 1974 President Joseph 
M. Chamberlain appointed a Com- 
mittee on Ethics, which was con- 
tinued in expanded form by his suc- 
cessor as AAM president, Joseph 


Veach Noble. This committee was to 
identify the ethical principles under- 
lying museum operations in the 
broadest sense as viewed by the 
profession at this point in history. 

The committee members were ap- 
pointed by the president of the asso- 
ciation in consultation with the 
committee chairman. Those sections 
of the document that discuss 
museum governance were prepared 
in conjunction with the Trustee 
Ethics Subcommittee, appointed in 
part by the Trustees Committee of 
the association. The members of the 
Trustee Ethics Subcommittee were 
subsequently added to the Commit- 
tee on Ethics. 

Funds enabling the committee to 
meet were provided in part by the 
National Museum Act administered 
by the Smithsonian Institution, and 
by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, 
support gratefully acknowledged 
here. The chairman also acknowl- 
edges with sincere appreciation the 
contributions made by each member 
of the committee, and the institu- 
tion of each for its enabling indirect 
support of this effort. 

The following serve as members of 
the Committee on Ethics: 


WILLIAM T. ALDERSON, Director, 
American Association for State and 
Local History, Nashville, Tennessee 

EDWARD P. ALEXANDER, Director of 
Museum Studies, The University of Del- 
aware, Newark, Delaware 

ROBERT G. BAKER, Chief Curator, Arizona 
State Museum, Tucson, Arizona 

MICHAEL BOTWINICK, Director, The Brook- 
lyn Museum, Brooklyn, New York 

G. ELLIs BuRCcAW, Director, University of 
Idaho Museum, Moscow, Idaho 

CHARLES C. CUNNINGHAM, JR., Trustee, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts 
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WILLIAM A. FAGALY, Chief Curator, New 
Orleans Museum of Art, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

PeGccy Loar, Program Director, Institute of 
Museum Services, Washington, D.C. 

Gites W. MEAD, Director, The Natural 
History Museum of Los Angeles County, 
Los Angeles, California 

THOMAS Messer, Director, The Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Museum, New York, New 
York 

ELLEN M. MYETTE, Assistant Curator, 
Renwick Gallery, National Collection of 
Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 

BARBARA Y. NEWSOM, Staff Associate, The 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, New York, 
New York 

MILTON F Perry, Director of History, 
Historic Kansas City Foundation, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri 

JEROME G. ROZEN, JR., Deputy Director 
for Research, The American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, New York 

FRANKLIN G. SMITH, Superintendent, 
Chamizal National Memorial, E| Paso, 
Texas 

MICHAEL Spock, Director, The Children’s 
Museum, Boston, Massachusetts 

SUSAN STITT, Director, The Museums at 
Stony Brook, Stony Brook, New York 

WILLIAM G. SWARTCHILD, JR., Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, Field Museum 
of Natural History, Chicago, Illinois 

H. J. SwINney, Director, The Margaret 
Woodbury Strong Museum, Rochester, 
New York 

ALAN D. ULLBERG, Associate General 
Counsel, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 


DRAFTING COMMITTEE: EDWARD P. ALEX- 
ANDER, MICHAEL BOTWINICK, GILES W. 
MEAD and ALAN D. ULLBERG 

TECHNICAL EDITOR: ALAN D. ULLBERG 
CHAIRMAN: GILES W. MEAD 


On matters of both substance and 
wording, the committee members 
were in total accord on few if any 
issues. Each, accepting compromise, 
has endorsed the final draft. 

The committee has not been 
charged with the implementation of 
its report. It is presented here as a 
report to the association by its 
Committee on Ethics. The members 
of the committee hope that the asso- 
ciation, its officers, council and 
membership will use this report to- 
ward the betterment of our 
museums and the furtherance of 
their purposes. 


GILEs W. MEAD 
March 1978 
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| Introduction 





Our museums include a broad 
array of diverse institutions that 
have come to be an important part 
of the intellectual and emotional 
life of man. Most of them have as 
their primary attribute a collection 
of tangible objects which they care 
for and hold in trust for the benefit 
and use of mankind, present and 
future. In all other respects, these 
institutions are as diverse as the 
intellects that conceived them and 
those that provide their current di- 
rection. 

This report presents certain 
statements related to ethical con- 
duct that, in the committee's opin- 
ion, represent the consensus of the 
profession. The committee has con- 
cluded that its primary role is to 
focus the attention of the profession 
on these ethical issues, but it rec- 
ognizes the danger of oversimpli- 
fied strictures. Whenever possible it 
has chosen to define its sense of the 
ethical issue and to provide 
statements of the consensus of the 
profession regarding beliefs and at- 
titudes for the guidance of the con- 
scientious individual faced with 
his* personal or institutional prob- 
lems. 

This report does not pretend to 
completeness. The many disciplines 
and professions that cluster around 
the museum as an entity may find it 
not specific enough. Further 
statements of ethical or operational 
principles suited to specific needs 
are called for. Institutions distant 
from the classical concept, for 
example zoos and aquariums, may 
find major issues that are central to 
them omitted. 

This report on ethical conduct 
presumes the acknowledged exist- 


*In the text of this statement, “he” and 
related pronouns are used in the 
classical sense to denote the person, 
male or female. 


ence of a more fundamental code 
that is the foundation of civilized 
society. It is not intended to be a 
policy or procedural outline for 
museum administration or gov- 
ernance. To deal with the issues 
raised, each institution should de- 
velop its own document. Each indi- 
vidual can use the guidelines 
suggested in this report to focus his 
attention on these crucial issues. 
The choice of content reflects the 
committee's understanding of 
museum history and current prac- 
tice. Therefore the statements are 
intended to be guidelines against 
which current museum policy and 
practice can be tested for ethical 
content. Little of the report is amen- 
able to literal or absolute interpreta- 
tion, and the force and intonation of 
much that is included will differ 
among museums and with the pas- 
sage of time. 

The separate sections of this re- 
port do not define the extent to 
which ethical standards apply to 
others beyond individual museum 
employees, volunteers and trustees. 
This statement must be understood 
to apply to the activities of third 
persons when they or their actions 
are relevant to the museum. Such 
persons may include members of the 
museum person’s own household, 
his close relatives or friends, or 
other associates. It is not the precise 
degree of relationship that governs 
applicability of ethical standards, 
but rather the facts of the relation- 
ship. The museum person is eth- 
ically obligated to ensure that the 
principles of this code are not vio- 
lated on his behalf by the acts of 
others, and to ensure, as far as 
possible, that the acts of others do 
not place the employee or his in- 
stitution in a position of com- 
promise or embarrassment. 
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II The Collection 





Management, Maintenance 
and Conservation 





Museums generally derive most of 
their prominence and importance 
from their collections, and these 
holdings constitute the primary dif- 
ference between museums and other 
kinds of institutions. The collections, 
whether works of art, artifacts or 
specimens from the natural world, 
are an essential part of the collective 
cultural fabric, and each museum’s 
obligation to its collection is 
paramount. 

Each object is an integral part of a 
cultural or scientific composite. 
That context also includes a body of 
information about the object which 
establishes its proper place and im- 
portance and without which the 
value of the object is diminished. 
The maintenance of this information 
in orderly and retrievable form is 
critical to the collection and is a 
central obligation of those charged 
with collection management. 

An ethical duty of museums is to 
transfer to our successors, when 
possible in enhanced form, the ma- 
terial record of human culture and 
the natural world. They must be in 
control of their collections and know 
the location and the condition of the 
objects that they hold. Procedures 
must be established for the periodic 
evaluation of the condition of the 
collections and for their general and 
special maintenance. 

The physical care of the collection 
and its accessibility must be in keep- 
ing with professionally accepted 
standards. Failing this, museum 
governance and management are 
ethically obliged either to effect 
correction of the deficiency or to 
dispose of the collection, preferably 
to another institution. 
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Acquisition and Disposal 





No collection exists in isolation. Its 
course generally will be influenced 
by changes in cultural, scholarly or 
educational trends, strengths and 
specializations developing in other 
institutions, policy and law regard- 
ing the traffic in various kinds of 
objects, the status of plant and ani- 
mal populations, and the desire to 
improve the collection. 

In the delicate area of acquisition 
and disposal of museum objects, the 
museum must weigh carefully the 
interests of the public for which it 
holds the collection in trust, the 
donor’s intent in the broadest 
sense, the interests of the scholarly 
and the cultural community, and the 
institution's own financial 
well-being. 

Every institution should develop 
and make public a statement of its 
policy regarding the acquisition and 
disposal of objects. Objects collected 
by the museum should be relevant 
to its purposes and activities, be 
accompanied by a valid legal title, 
preferably be unrestricted but with 
any limitations clearly described in 
an instrument of conveyance, and be 
properly cataloged, conserved, stored 
or exhibited. Museums must remain 
free to improve their collections 
through selective disposal and ac- 
quisition and intentionally to sac- 
rifice specimens for well-considered 
analytical, educational or other 
purposes. In general objects should 
be kept as long as they retain their 
physical integrity, authenticity and 
usefulness for the museum’s 
purposes. 

Illicit trade in objects encourages 
the destruction of sites, the violation 
of national exportation laws, and 
contravention of the spirit of na- 
tional patrimony. Museums must 
acknowledge the relationship be- 
tween the marketplace and the ini- 
tial and often destructive taking of 
an object for the commercial mar- 
ket. They must not support that 
illicit market. Each museum must 
develop a method for considering 


objects of this status for acquisition 
that will allow it to acquire or ac- 
cept an object only when it can 
determine with reasonable certainty 
that it has not been immediately 
derived from this illicit trade and 
that its acquisition does not con- 
tribute to the continuation of that 
trade. 

Basic to the existence of institu- 
tions devoted to natural history is 
the obligation to acquire, preserve 
and use representative samples of 
the earth’s biota, living and extinct. 
Museums should assume a position 
of leadership in the effort to halt the 
continuing degradation of our natu- 
ral history resources. Each institu- 
tion must develop policies that 
allow it to conduct its activities 
within the complexities of existing 
legislation and with the reasonable 
certainty that its approach is con- 
sistent with the spirit and intent of 
these programs. 

Institutions and their staffs should 
be encouraged to anticipate the 
possible consequences of their own 
actions as they pertain to the 
acquisition of plants and animals. 
They must be aware of the potential 
damage that such acquisitions 
might have on the population of a 
species, a community of organisms 
or the environment in general. They 
must conduct their collecting ac- 
tivities within recognized standards 
that avoid insofar as possible the 
adverse effects of such activities. 
These principles apply to the ac- 
quisition of objects for all museum 
activities including educational, 
scholarly, commercial or display 
purposes. 

When disposing of an object, the 
museum must determine that it has 
the legal right to do so. When man- 
datory restrictions accompany the 
acquisition they must be observed 
unless it can be clearly shown that 
adherence to such restrictions is im- 
possible or substantially detri- 
mental to the institution. A museum 
can only be relieved from such re- 
strictions by an appropriate legal 
procedure. When precatory 
statements accompany the acquisi- 
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tion, they must be carefully con- 
sidered, and consultation with the 
donor or his heirs should be 
attempted. 

The museum must not allow ob- 
jects from its collections to be ac- 
quired privately by any museum 
employee, officer, volunteer, member 
of its governing board or his repre- 
sentative, unless they are sold pub- 
licly and with the complete disclo- 
sure of their history. Objects, mate- 
rials or supplies of trifling value 
which the museum cannot sell and 
that must be discarded may be given 
to anyone associated with the in- 
stitution or to the public. 

In disposing of an object, due con- 
sideration must be given the 
museum community in general as 
well as the wishes and financial 
needs of the institution. Sales to, or 
exchanges between, institutions 
should be considered as well as dis- 
posal through the trade. In addition 
to the financial return from dis- 
posals, the museum should consider 
the full range of factors affecting the 
public interest. 

While the governing entity bears 
final responsibility for the collection 
including both the acquisition and 
disposal process, the curatorial and 
administrative staff together with 
their technical associates are best 
qualified to assess the pertinence of 
an object to the collection or the 
museum ’s programs. Only for clear 
and compelling reasons should an 
object be disposed of against the 
advice of the museum’s professional 
staff. 





Appraisals 





Performing appraisals or authenti- 
cations can be useful to a museum 
and the public it serves; however, 
there should be institutional policy 
covering the circumstances where 
appraisals are desirable or permis- 
sible as an official museum-related 
function. Any appraisal or authenti- 
cation must represent an honest and 
objective judgment, and must in- 
clude an indication of how the de- 
termination was made. 
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Commercial Use 


In arranging for the manufacture 
and sale of replicas, reproductions 
or other commercial items adapted 
from an object in a museum’s collec- 
tion, all aspects of the commercial 
venture must be carried out ina 
manner that will not discredit either 
the integrity of the museum or the 
intrinsic value of the original object. 
Great care must be taken to identify 
permanently such objects for what 
they are, and to ensure the accuracy 
and high quality of their manufac- 
ture. 


Availability of Collections 





Although the public must have rea- 
sonable access to the collections on 
a nondiscriminatory basis, museums 
assume as a primary responsibility 
the safeguarding of their materials 
and therefore may regulate access to 
them. Some parts of the collections 
may be set aside for the active 
scholarly pursuits of staff members, 
but normally only for the duration 
of an active research effort. 

When a staff member involved in 
scholarly research moves to another 
institution, the museum should 
give special consideration to the 
need he may have of objects or 
materials that remain in the collec- 
tions. Such needs should be ac- 
commodated, where possible, by 
loans to the staff member's present 
institution. 

The judgment and recommenda- 
tion of professional staff members 
regarding the use of the collections 
must be given utmost consideration. 
In formulating his recommendation 
the staff member must let his judg- 
ment be guided by two primary 
objectives: the continued physical 
integrity and safety of the object or 
collection, and high scholarly or 
educational purposes. 





Truth in Presentation 





Within the museum's primary 
charge, the preservation of signifi- 


cant materials unimpaired for the 
future, is the responsibility of 
museum professionals to use 
museum collections for the creation 
and dissemination of new knowl- 
edge. Intellectual honesty and ob- 
jectivity in the presentation of ob- 
jects is the duty of every profes- 
sional. The stated origin of the ob- 
ject or attribution of work must 
reflect the thorough and honest in- 
vestigation of the curator and must 
yield promptly to change with the 
advent of new fact or analysis. 

Museums may address a wide 
variety of social, political, artistic or 
scientific issues. Any can be appro- 
priate, if approached objectively and 
without prejudice. 

The museum professional must 
use his best effort to ensure that 
exhibits are honest and objective 
expressions and do not perpetuate 
myths or stereotypes. Exhibits 
must provide with candor and tact 
an honest and meaningful view of 
the subject. Sensitive areas such as 
ethnic and social history are of 
most critical concern. 

The research and preparation of 
an exhibition will often lead the 
professional to develop a point of 
view or interpretive sense of the 
material. He must clearly under- 
stand the point where sound profes- 
sional judgment ends and personal 
bias begins. He must be confident 
that the resultant presentation is 
the product of objective judgment. 





Human Remains and 
Sacred Objects 





Research, which provides the very 
basic foundation for knowledge, is a 
dynamic and therefore continuing 
process. It is essential that collec- 
tions of human remains and sacred 
objects upon which research is 
based not be arbitrarily restricted, 
be securely housed and carefully 
maintained as archival collections in 
scholarly institutions, and always be 
available to qualified researchers 
and educators, but not to the mor- 
bidly curious. 
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We have learned much about 
human development and cultural 
history from human burials and sa- 
cred objects. There is merit in con- 
tinuing such investigations. But if 
we are to maintain an honorable 
position as humanists concerned 
with the worth of the individual, the 
study of skeletal material and sacred 
objects must be achieved with dig- 
nity. Research on such objects and 
their housing and care must be ac- 
complished in a manner acceptable 
not only to fellow professionals but 
to those of various beliefs. 

Although it is occasionally neces- 
sary to use skeletal and other sensi- 
tive material in interpretive exhib- 
its, this must be done with tact and 
with respect for the feelings for 
human dignity held by all peoples. 
Such an exhibit exists to convey to 
the visitor an understanding of the 
lives of those who lived or live under 
very different circumstances. These 
materials must not be used for other 
more base purposes. 
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General Deportment 








Employment by a museum, whether 
privately or governmentally sup- 
ported, is a public trust involving 
great responsibility. In all activities 
museum employees must act with 
integrity and in accordance with the 
most stringent ethical principles as 
well as the highest standards of ob- 
jectivity. 

Every museum employee is enti- 
tled to a measure of personal inde- 
pendence equal to that granted 
comparable professionals in other 
disciplines, consistent with his pro- 
fessional and staff responsibilities. 
While loyalty to the museum must 
be paramount, the employee also 
has the right to a private life inde- 
pendent of the institution. But 
museums enjoy high public visi- 
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bility and their employees a gener- 
ous measure of public esteem. To 
the public the museum employee is 
never wholly separable from his 
institution. He can never consider 
himself or his activities totally in- 
dependent of his museum despite 
disclaimers that he may offer. Any 
museum-related action by the indi- 
vidual may reflect on the institu- 
tion or be attributed to it. He must 
be concerned not only with the true 
personal motivations and interests 
as he sees them but also the way in 
which such actions might be con- 
strued by the outside observer. 





Conflict of Interest 





Museum employees should never 
abuse their official positions or their 
contacts within the museum com- 
munity, impair in any way the per- 
formance of their official duties, 
compete with their institutions, or 
bring discredit or embarrassment to 
any museum or to the profession in 
any activity, museum related or not. 
They should be prepared to accept 
as conditions of employment the re- 
strictions that are necessary to 
maintain public confidence in 
museums and in the museum pro- 
fession. 

To protect the institution and 
provide guidance to its employees, 
each museum should issue a com- 
prehensive and well-understood pol- 
icy covering ethical questions re- 
lated to personal activities and con- 
flicts of interest. That statement 
must define the procedures essential 
to the implementation of and com- 
pliance with stated policy. 


Responsibilities to the 
Collections and Other 
Museum Property 


Museum employees should not ac- 
quire objects from the collections 
owned or controlled by their 
museums unless such transactions 
have been subjected to a formal 
disclosure procedure by the indi- 
vidual and the institution, and were 


available through a disposal process 
totally public in nature. 

No staff member should use in his 
home or for any other personal pur- 
pose any object or item that is a part 
of the museum’s collections or under 
the guardianship of the museum, or 
use any other property, supplies or 
resources of the museum except for 
the official business of the institu- 
tion. To the extent that factual cir- 
cumstances or special policies war- 
rant exceptions to this principle, the 
circumstances or policies should be 
a matter of written record. 

The reputation and name of a 
museum are valuable assets and 
should not be exploited either for 
personal advantage or the advantage 
of any other person or entity. 

Information about the adminis- 
trative and nonscholarly activities of 
the institution that an employee 
may acquire in the course of his 
duties, and that is not generally 
known or available to the public, 
must be treated as information 
proprietary to the museum. Such 
information should not be used for 
personal advantage or other pur- 
poses detrimental to the institution. 

Staff members should be cir- 
cumspect in referring members of 
the public to outside suppliers of 
services such as appraisers or re- 
storers. Whenever possible, more 
than a single qualified source should 
be provided so that no appearance 
of personal favoritism in referrals is 
created. 


Personal Collecting 


The acquiring, collecting and own- 
ing of objects is not in itself uneth- 
ical, and can enhance professional 
knowledge and judgment. However, 
the acquisition, maintenance and 
management of a personal collection 
by a museum employee can create 
ethical questions. Extreme care is 
required whenever an employee col- 
lects objects similar to those col- 
lected by his museum, and some 
museums may choose to restrict or 
prohibit personal collecting. In any 
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event, the policies covering personal 
collecting should be included in the 
policy statements of each museum 
and communicated to its staff. 

No employee may compete with 
his institution in any personal col- 
lecting activity. The museum must 
have the right, for a specified and 
limited period, to acquire any object 
purchased or collected by any staff 
member at the price paid by the 
employee. 

Museum employees must inform 
the appropriate officials about all 
personal acquisitions. They also 
must disclose all circumstances re- 
garding personal collections and col- 
lecting activities, and furnish in a 
timely manner information on pro- 
spective sales or exchanges. 

A museum's policy on personal 
collecting should specify what kind 
of objects staff members are permit- 
ted or not permitted to acquire, 
what manner of acquisition is per- 
missible and whether different types 
of employees have different rights. 
Policy should specify the method of 
disclosure required for the staff 
member. It also should specify the 
manner and time period within 
which the museum can exercise the 
rights it has to purchase objects staff 
members have acquired for their 
personal collections. Such a policy 
can be most effective if explicitly a 
part of the conditions of employ- 
ment clearly understood by all em- 
ployees. 

Except by special agreement with 
individual staff members, the right 
of a museum to acquire from em- 
ployees objects collected personally 
should not extend to objects that 
were collected prior to the staff 
member’s employment by that 
museum. Objects that are bequests 
or genuine personal gifts should be 
exempt from the museum’s right to 
acquire. 

No museum employee may use his 
museum affiliation to promote his or 
any associate's personal collecting 
activities. No employee may partic- 
ipate in any dealing (buying and 
selling for profit as distinguished 
from occasional sale or exchange 
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from a personal collection) in ob- 
jects similar or related to the objects 
collected by the museum. Dealing 
by employees in objects that are 
collected by any other museum can 


present serious problems. It should 


be permitted only after full disclo- 
sure, review and approval by the 
appropriate museum Official. 


Outside Employment and 
Consulting 


Certain types of outside employ- 
ment, including self-employment 
and paid consulting activities, can 
be of benefit to both the institution 
and the employee by stimulating 
personal professional development. 
Remuneration may be monetary or 
nonmonetary, direct or indirect. 

All employment activity must be 
undertaken within the fundamental 
premise that the employee's primary 
responsibility is to his institution; 
that the activity will not interfere 
with his ability to discharge this 
responsibility; and that it will not 
compromise the professional integ- 
rity of the employee or the repu- 
tation of the museum. 

Museum employees often will be 
considered representatives of their 
institutions while they are engaged 
in activities or duties similar to 
those they perform for their 
museum, even though their work 
may be wholly independent of the 
institution. In other instances an 
employee's duties within or outside 
the institution may require little 
specialized knowledge of the func- 
tioning of a museum. In either case 
employees must disclose to the di- 
rector or other appropriate superior 
the facts concerning any planned 
outside employment or consulting 
arrangements that are in any way 
related to the functions that such 
employees perform for their 
museums. Disclosure should not be 
required for small businesses or 
similar activities that are entirely 
unrelated to the work the individual 
carries out for his institution. 

Appraisals, as an official museum 


activity and subject to well-defined 
policy, can be useful to a museum 
and its constituency. As an outside 
activity of an individual staff 
member it can present serious prob- 
lems. No staff member should ap- 
praise without the express approval 
of the director. The related areas of 
identification, authentication and 
description, when pursued as an 
outside activity, should be subject to 
clearly defined museum policy. 

The name of and the employee's 
connection with the museum should 
be sparingly and respectfully used in 
connection with outside activities. 

In deference to the constitutional 
rights of museum employees to free- 
dom of speech and association, dis- 
closure should not be required for 
their activities on behalf of volun- 
tary community groups or other 
public service organizations, except 
for those organizations such as other 
museums where the staff member 
could appear to be acting in his 
official capacity. Museum profes- 
sionals should conduct themselves 
so that their activities on behalf of 
community or public service organi- 
zations do not reflect adversely on 
the reputation or integrity of their 
museum. 


Gifts, Favors, Discounts 
and Dispensations 


Museum employees and others in a 
close relationship to them must not 
accept gifts, favors, loans or other 
dispensations or things of value that 
are available to them in connection 
with their duties for the institution. 
Gifts include discounts on personal 
purchases from suppliers who sell 
items or furnish services to the 
museum, except where such dis- 
counts regularly are offered to the 
general public. Gifts also can in- 
clude offers of outside employment 
or other advantageous arrangements 
for the museum employee or 
another person or entity. Salaries 
together with related benefits should 
be considered complete remunera- 
tion for all museum-related activities. 
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Employees should be permitted to 
retain gifts of trifling value when 
acceptance would not appear to im- 
pair their judgment or otherwise 
influence decisions. Meals, accom- 
modations and travel services while 
on official business may be accepted 
if clearly in the interest of the 
museum. 

Museum employees have the right 
to accept and retain gifts that origi- 
nate from purely personal or family 
relationships. It must be recognized 
that genuine personal gifts may 
originate from individuals who have 
a potentially beneficial relationship 
with the museum. In such cases the 
staff member is obliged to protect 
both himself and his institution by 
fully disclosing the circumstances 
to the appropriate museum official. 


Teaching, Lecturing, Writing 
and Other Creative Activities 


Museum staff personnel should be 
encouraged to teach, lecture and 
write, as desirable activities that aid 
professional development. Museums 
should facilitate such activities so 
long as there is not undue inter- 
ference with performance of regular 
duties, and employees do not take 
advantage of their museum po- 
sitions for personal monetary gain 
or appear to compromise the integ- 
rity of their institution. 

The employee must recognize that 
when an outside activity is directly 
related to his regular duties for the 
institution he is obliged to reach an 
agreement with the institution con- 
cerning all aspects of that activity. 

Employees should obtain the ap- 
proval of the institution of plans for 
any significant amount of outside 
teaching, lecturing, writing or edit- 
ing. Any contemplated uses of the 
museum’s research facilities, staff 
assistance and property such as 
copying machines, slides or objects 
from the collections should be de- 
scribed, and approvals should be 
obtained for uses of museum prop- 
erty in connection with such outside 
efforts. 
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The proprietary interest of both 
museum and individual in copy- 
rights, royalties and similar prop- 
erties should be a part of stated 
general institutional policy sup- 
plemented, through mutual agree- 
ment, to conform to the needs of the 
specific project. 

Museum employees who are crea- 
tive artists or pursue similar outside 
interests must perform these ac- 
tivities in such a way that their 
status with the institution is not 
compromised and the institution not 
embarrassed. It must be recognized 
that the exhibition of objects in a 
museum can enhance their value, 
and museums should display mate- 
rials created by staff members only 
under circumstances in which objec- 
tivity in their selection can be 
clearly demonstrated. 


Field Study and Collecting 


Field exploration, collecting and 
excavating by museum workers 
present ethical problems that are 
both complex and critical. Such ef- 
forts, especially in other countries, 
present situations that can result 
in difficult interpersonal and inter- 
national problems. The statements 
that follow are offered with the 
knowledge that any action also must 
be guided by good judgment, taste- 
ful deportment and current knowl- 
edge. 

Any field program must be pre- 
ceded by investigation, disclosure 
and communication sufficient to 
ascertain that the activity is legal; 
is pursued with the full knowledge, 
approval, and when applicable the 
collaboration of all individuals and 
entities to whom the activity is 
appropriately of concern; and is 
conducted for scholarly or edu- 
cational purposes. A general if not 
specific statement of the nature of 
the objects to be collected, the pur- 
poses that they are intended to 
serve and their final disposition 
must be prepared and should be 
fully understood by all affected par- 
ties. 


Any field program must be exe- 
cuted in such a way that all partici- 
pants act legally and responsibly in 
acquiring specimens and data; that 
they discourage by all practical 
means unethical, illegal and de- 
structive practices associated with 
acquiring, transporting and import- 
ing objects; and that they avoid, 
insofar as possible, even the appear- 
ance of engaging in clandestine ac- 
tivity, be it museum-related or not. 
Normally no material should be ac- 
quired that cannot be properly cared 
for and used. 

In both act and appearance parti- 
cipants must honor the beliefs and 
customs of host individuals and 
societies. General deportment must 
be such that future field work at the 
site or in the area will not be 
jeopardized. 

On completion of field work, full 
and prompt reporting of the activity 
should be made to all appropriate 
parties; all precatory and manda- 
tory agreements must be fulfilled or 
the failure to do so fully explained: 
and all material and data collected 
must be made available to the 
scholarly community as soon as 
possible. Materials incorporated 
into permanent collections should 
be treated in a manner consistent 
with recommendations and restric- 
tions developed for their care and 
use by zoologists, botanists, 
archeologists, paleontologists or 
other discipline-specific groups. 





Museum 
Management 


Policy 


Professionalism 


Members of the museum’s adminis- 
tration and governing entities must 
respect the professional expertise of 
the staff, each having been engaged 
because of his special knowledge or 
ability in some aspect of museum 
activity. Museum governance must 
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be structured so that the resolution 
of issues involving professional mat- 
ters incorporates opinions and pro- 
fessional judgments of relevant 
members of the museum staff. Re- 
sponsibility for the final decisions 
will normally rest with the museum 
administration and all employees 
are expected to support these deci- 
sions; but no staff member can be 
required to reverse, alter or sup- 
press his professional judgment in 
order to conform to a management 
decision. 

Collectively, the staff professionals 
are most familiar with the museum, 
its assets and its constituency. As 
such they should be heard by 
museum management and gov- 
ernance on matters affecting the 
general long-term direction of the 
institution. 


Personnel Practices and 
Equal Opportunity 


In all matters related to staffing 
practices, the standard should be 
ability in the relevant discipline. In 
these matters, as well as trustee 
selection, management practices, 
volunteer opportunity, collection 
usage and relationship with the pub- 
lic at large, decisions cannot be 
made on the basis of discriminatory 
factors such as race, creed, sex, age, 
handicap or personal orientation. 

It must be remembered that the 
components of contemporary cul- 
ture vary by reason of ancestry, ex- 
perience, education and ability in 
the extent to which they can share 
in the museum experience, either as 
visitors or as a paid or volunteer 
participant. The museum must 
recognize that it is a significant force 
within its own social fabric and that 
these differences do exist. It should 
seize and indeed create opportuni- 
ties whenever possible to encourage 
employment opportunity and the 
accessibility of the institution as a 
resource to all people. 
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Volunteers 


Volunteer participation is a strong 
American tradition, and many 
museums could not exist without 
the contributions and personal in- 
volvement of devoted volunteers. 
Where volunteer programs exist, the 
paid staff should be supportive of 
volunteers, receive them as fellow 
workers, and willingly provide ap- 
propriate training and opportunity 
for their intellectual enrichment. 
While volunteers participate in most 
museum activities, those with access 
to the museum's collections, pro- 
grams and associated privileged in- 
formation work in areas that are 
particularly sensitive. 

Access to the museum’s inner ac- 
tivities is a privilege, and the lack of 
material compensation for effort ex- 
pended in behalf of the museum in 
no way frees the volunteer from 
adherence to the standards that 
apply to paid staff. The volunteer 
must work toward the betterment of 
the institution and not for personal 
gain other than the natural gratifi- 
cation and enrichment inherent in 
museum participation. 

Although the museum may accord 
special privileges, volunteers should 
not accept gifts, favors, discounts, 
loans, other dispensations or things 
of value that accrue to them from 
other parties in connection with car- 
rying out duties for the institution. 
Conflict of interest restrictions 
placed upon the staff must be ex- 
plained to volunteers and, where 
relevant, observed by them. Volun- 
teers must hold confidential matters 
of program function and adminis- 
tration. 

Volunteer organizations should 
understand clearly the policies and 
programs adopted by museum 
trustees and not interfere with the 
administrative application of these 
policies and programs. 





Interpersonal Relationships 





The professional museum worker 
always must be dedicated to the 





high standards and discipline of his 
profession, but he also must remain 
mindful that he is an employee as 
well as an independent expert. 
While he must strive for professional 
excellence in his own specialty, he 
must simultaneously relate produc- 
tively to his colleagues, associates 
and fellow employees. The wisdom 
and experience of a professional can 
be lost to the institution if they are 
not made to act constructively 
within the total context of the insti- 
tution. 


Interinstitutional 
Cooperation 





If museums intend to contribute to 
the preservation of humanity's cul- 
tural and scientific heritage and the 
increase of knowledge, each should 
respond to any opportunity for 
cooperative action with a similar 
organization to further these goals. 
A museum should welcome such 
cooperative action even if the 
short-term advantages are few and 
it will not significantly increase the 
individual institution’s own hold- 
ings or enhance its image. 


Ownership of Scholarly 
Material 


The object, its documentation and 
all additional documentation ac- 
crued or developed subsequent to its 
acquisition are the property of the 
institution. 

The analysis of an object for 
scholarly purposes usually includes 
the production of interpretive notes, 
outlines and illustrative material. It 
can be held that such material is 
essentially an extension of the intel- 
lect and the memory of the scholar, 
and that as such it is the property of 
the individual. An equally persua- 
Sive case can be made for institu- 
tional ownership of all such in- 
terpretive material, especially if a 
staff member was paid to render 
scholarly analysis. Either is eth- 
ically acceptable if the institutional 
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policy is made known beforehand to 
the staff member, and if the admin- 
istrative determination of ownership 
and access is not the result of vin- 
dictive or punitive motivation. The 
guiding ethical principle must be 
the most effective and timely dis- 
semination of analytical informa- 
tion derived from the collection. 





Museum 
Governance 





General Responsibility 





The governing body of a museum, 
usually a board of trustees, serves 
the public interest as it relates to the 
museum, and must consider itself 
accountable to the public as well as 
to the institution. In most cases the 
board acts as the ultimate legal en- 
tity for the museum, and stands 
responsible for the formulation and 
maintenance of its general policies, 
standards, condition and opera- 
tional continuity. 

Trustees must be unequivocally 
loyal to the purposes of the museum. 
Each must understand and respect 
the basic documents that provide for 
its establishment, character and 
governance such as the charter, con- 
stitution, bylaws and adopted 
policies. 

Each trustee must devote time 
and attention to the affairs of the 
institution and ensure that the 
museum and its governing board act 
in accordance with the basic doc- 
uments and with applicable state 
and federal laws. In establishing 
policies or authorizing or permitting 
activities, trustees especially must 
ensure that no policies or activities 
jeopardize the basic nonprofit status 
of the museum or reflect unfa- 
vorably upon it as an institution 
devoted to public service. 

Trustees should not attempt to act 
in their individual capacities. All 
actions should be taken as a board, 
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committee or subcommittee, or 
otherwise in conformance with the 
bylaws or applicable resolutions. A 
trustee must work for the institution 
as a whole, and not act solely as an 
advocate for particular activities or 
subunits of the museum. 

Trustees should maintain in confi- 
dence information learned during 
the course of their museum ac- 
tivities when that information con- 
cerns the administration or ac- 
tivities of the museum and is not 
generally available to the public. 
This principle does not preclude 
public disclosure of information that 
is properly in the public domain, or 
information that should be released 
in fulfilling the institution’s 
accountability to the public. 

The governing board holds the ul- 
timate fiduciary responsibility for 
the museum and for the protection 
and nurturing of its various assets: 
the collections and related doc- 
umentation, the plant, financial as- 
sets and the staff. It is obliged to 
develop and define the purposes and 
related policies of the institution, 
and to ensure that all of the 
museum's assets are properly and 
effectively used for public purposes. 
The board should provide adequate 
financial protection for all museum 
officials including themselves, staff 
and volunteers so that no one will 
incur inequitable financial sacrifice 
or legal liabilities arising from the 
performance of duties for the 
museum. 

The board has especially strong 
obligations to provide the proper 
environment for the physical secu- 
rity and preservation of the collec- 
tions, and to monitor and develop 
the financial structure of the 
museum so that it continues to exist 
as an institution of vitality and 
quality. 

A critical responsibility of the 
governing board derives from its re- 
lationship to the director, the in- 
stitution’s chief executive. The selec- 
tion of that executive and the con- 
tinuing surveillance of his activities 
are primary board responsibilities 
which cannot be delegated and must 


be diligently and thoughtfully 
fulfilled. 

In carrying out the duty to the 
collections, a policy must be de- 
veloped and adopted by the board 
governing use of the collections, in- 
cluding acquisitions, loans and the 
disposal of objects. In formulating 
policies covering the acceptance of 
objects or other materials as gifts or 
loans, the governing board must en- 
sure that the museum understands 
and respects the restrictions, condi- 
tions and all other circumstances 
associated with gifts and loans. 





Conflict of Interest 





Individuals who are experienced 
and knowledgeable in various fields 
of endeavor related to museum ac- 
tivities can be of great assistance to 
museums, but conflicts of interest or 
the appearance of such conflicts 
may arise because of these interests 
or activities. Guidelines for the pro- 
tection of both individual and in- 
stitution should be established by 
the governing board of every 
museum. 

The museum trustee must en- 
deavor to conduct all of his ac- 
tivities, including those relating to 
persons closely associated with him 
and to business or other organi- 
zations, in such a way that no con- 
flict will arise between the other 
interests and the policies, operations 
or interests of the museum. The 
appearance of such conflicts also 
should be avoided. The reputation of 
the museum can be damaged should 
a trustee continue an inappropriate 
activity concurrent with his service 
in a position of institutional and 
public trust. 

A procedure minimizing the vul- 
nerability to individual or institu- 
tional embarrassment should be 
formulated and stated by every 
museum board. Every museum 
trustee should file with the board a 
statement disclosing his personal, 
business or organizational interests 
and affiliations and those of persons 
close to him which could be con- 
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strued as being museum related. 
Such a statement should include 
positions as an officer or director as 
well as relationships to other orga- 
nizations, if the purposes or pro- 
grams are in any manner related to 
or impinge upon the purposes, pro- 
grams or activities of the museum. 
Such statements should be made 
available to the board prior to the 
trustee’s election to that body. As an 
aid to preparing such statements 
trustees should be provided rele- 
vant data on the museum's opera- 
tions. Disclosure statements should 
be updated periodically or when- 
ever significant changes occur. 

A visible area for charges of self- 
interest at the expense of the institu- 
tion, and of personal use of priv- 
ileged information, arises whenever 
a trustee, a member of his family or 
a close associate personally collects 
objects of a type collected by the 
museum. Every museum governing 
board must clearly state its policy 
regarding such personal collections. 
The policy should contain state- 
ments to ensure that no trustee 
competes with the museum for ob- 
jects; that no trustee takes personal 
advantage of information available 
to him because of his board mem- 
bership; and that should conflict 
develop between the needs of the 
individual and the museum, those 
of the museum will prevail. 

No trustee, person close to him, 
individual who might act for him 
may acquire objects from the collec- 
tions of the museum, except when 
the object and its source have been 
advertised, its full history made 
available, and it is sold at public 
auction or otherwise clearly offered 
for sale in the public marketplace. 

When museum trustees seek staff 
assistance for personal needs they 
should not expect that such help 
will be rendered to an extent greater 
than that available to a member of 
the general public in similar cir- 
cumstances or with similar needs. 

Whenever a matter arises for ac- 
tion by the board, or the museum 
engages in an activity where there is 
a possible conflict or the appearance 
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of conflict between the interests of 
the museum and an outside or per- 
sonal interest of a trustee or that of 
a person close to him, the outside 
interest of the trustee should be 
made a matter of record. In those 
cases where the trustee is present 
when a vote is taken in connection 
with such a question, he should ab- 
stain. In some circumstances he 
should avoid discussing any planned 
actions, formally or informally, from 
which he might appear to benefit. 
Sometimes neither disclosure nor 
abstention is sufficient, and the only 
appropriate solution is resignation. 

A museum trustee should not take 
advantage of information he receives 
during his service to the institution 
if his personal use of such informa- 
tion could be financially detrimental 
to the museum. Any such actions 
that might impair the reputation of 
the museum also must be avoided. 
When a trustee obtains information 
that could benefit him personally, he 
should refrain from acting upon it 
until all issues have been reviewed 
by an appropriate representative of 
the museum. 

Trustees serve the museum and its 
public. They should not attempt to 
derive any personal material advan- 
tages from their connection with the 
institution. Trustees should use 
museum property only for official 
purposes, and make no personal use 
of the museum’s collection, property 
or services in a manner not available 
to a comparable member of the gen- 
eral public. While loans of objects 
by trustees can be of great benefit to 
the museum, it should be recognized 
that exhibition can enhance the 
value of the exhibited object. Each 
museum should adopt a policy con- 
cerning the display of objects owned 
or created by the trustees or staff or 
in which the trustees or any person 
close to them have any interests. 


The Trustee-Director 
Relationship 


Trustees have an obligation to define 
the rights, powers and duties of the 


director. They should work with the 
director, who is their chief executive 
officer, in all administative matters, 
and deal with him openly and with 
candor. They should avoid giving 
directions to, acting on behalf of, 
communicating directly with, or so- 
liciting administrative information 
from staff personnel, unless such ac- 
tions are in accord with established 
procedure or the director is ap- 
prised. Staff members should com- 
municate with trustees through the 
director or with his knowledge, but 
a procedure should be provided to 
allow staff personnel to bring griev- 
ances directly to the trustees. 

The trustees must act as a full 
board in appointing or dismissing a 
director, and the relationship be- 
tween director and board must re- 
flect the primacy of institutional 
goals over all personal or interper- 
sonal considerations. The director 
should attend all board meetings 
and important committee meetings 
except executive sessions concerning 
him. 

The director has an obligation to 
provide the trustees with current 
and complete financial information 
in comprehensible form; to bring 
before the board any matters involv- 
ing policy questions not already de- 
termined; and to keep them in- 
formed on a timely basis about all 
other significant or substantial mat- 
ters, or intended actions affecting 
the institution. 

The director must carry out the 
policies established by the trustees, 
and adhere to the budget approved 
by the board. Whenever it is neces- 
sary to deviate from established 
policies or to alter or exceed budget 
guidelines, the director should 
notify the board in advance and 
request appropriate approval. 


[Ed. Note: Museum Ethics will be 


reprinted as a separate publication 
which will be available in June 1978.] 
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The Worcester Sourceboo 


Ellen K. Rothman 


Do you have something that 
belonged to someone else in 
your family? What yould you 
take along if you were 
moving ? 


hat does an educational 
collaborative look like? 
When the museum ed’1- 
cation staff at Old Stur- 
bridge Village submitted a grant 
proposal to the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts’ Wider Avail- 
ability of Museums program in 
December 1975, we thought we 
knew. The collaborative would have 
the shape of a bridge between mu- 
seums and schools; it would be 
built on Old Sturbridge Village’s 
commitment to teacher-designed 
curricula and to the specifications 
of classroom teachers. It would be 
sturdy yet flexible enough to absorb 
conflicts that might occur as pro- 
fessionals from cultural agencies 
and the school system came to- 
gether. And it would provide 
students a much-needed access 
route from the classroom to the 
community and back again. That 
much we knew, or hoped. What we 
did not know was that our bridge 
would turn out to be The Worcester 
Sourcebook, 68 pages bound be- 
tween two bright orange covers. 
Between the time we began the 
project in the summer of 1976 and 
the day a year later when we turned 
1,500 copies of the Sourcebook 
over to the Worcester public 
schools, we learned a great deal 
about the satisfactions and frustra- 
tions of bridge building. We learned 
that rewarding collaboration be- 
tween museums and schools hap- 





ELLEN K. ROTHMAN, coordinator of 
college programs and training at Old 
Sturbridge Village, was coordinator 
of the Urban Schools Project. 
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pens when they are engaged ina 
concrete, common endeavor that 
meets the needs of both teachers 
and museum staff. We found it 

is easier to share in the creation of 
materials than of programs, but 
that materials collaboratively de- 
veloped can make an important 
contribution to widening the avail- 
ability of museum resources. 

The Urban Schools Project for 
the Worcester Region began in 
earnest at Old Sturbridge Village 
in August 1976, when nine teachers, 
all veterans of the village’s teacher 
training program, gathered fora 


week-long workshop. We envisioned 
then that our bridge—like the 
George Washington Bridge—would 
have two levels: one to link com- 
munity resources and schools; the 
other to bring primary source 
materials into the classroom. We 
identified resources, ranging from 
the Worcester Historical Society to 
the army recruiting office, and ma- 
terials, from public broadsides to 
private diaries, to which Worcester 
teachers needed greater access. 
Together we planned how best to 
create that access. 

By late fall, we realized that we 
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with its resources. The Worcester 
Historical Society, which preserves 
objects and papers and presents 
exhibits related to Worcester his- 
tory, was better known to local 
teachers, but mostly as the site of 
infrequent field trips. 

Even before the teachers arrived 
for the August workshop, I had 
begun making contact with as 
many people involved in Worces- 
ter’s cultural organizations as pos- 
sible. Everyone I talked to was 
sympathetic to the idea of collabo- 
ration with the schools but they 
wondered what role they could 
take. In the fall, I returned to the 
antiquarian and historical societies 
with a clear idea of what they 
could contribute. I asked for help 
searching their Worcester collec- 
tions for documents that could be 
adapted for use in upper elemen- 
tary and junior high classrooms. 








With a few adjustments for costume and decor, students can easily identify with Meetings with the teachers had 
their predecessors. . . 
established a definite sense of 
would have to choose where to priorities: We needed materials 
focus our energies. We agreed on that would reflect the city’s ethnic 
materials development because it variety and engage students ina 
was the more concrete task, one personal way. Our objective was to 
we might reasonably expect to give teachers a way to make con- 
accomplish within the year of our nections between the national his- 
NEA grant. We believed that we tory in the textbook and the 
could and would develop working everyday experiences of people in 
relationships with other institu- the community. We wanted to 
tions in the community as we de- generate a “sourcebook” for 
veloped the materials, and we Worcester teachers. 
would encourage teachers using I began with printed materials. 
those materials to see them as a Most of the reminiscences had been 
springboard into the community. written by people who, belonging 
We began where the fit between to Worcester’s Yankee middle class, 
community resources and teaching lived on the west side of town. 
materials was closest: at the Manuscript collections tended to 
Worcester Historical and American represent the same group. Just 
Antiquarian societies. when I was becoming discouraged 
Ever since the American Anti- about being able to portray the 
quarian Society was founded by city’s diversity using its written 
the patriot printer Isiah Thomas in historical sources, I discovered 
1812, it has maintained a national The Worcester Account. 
The Worcester Sourcebook, the “bridge” library for research in American S. N. Behrman lived with his 
that was built to give students access to history; scholars have come from immigrant Jewish family on the 
khetr Past. all over the world to use its unsur- east side of Worcester in the first 
passed collection of books, pamph- decade of this century. Fortunately 
lets, manuscripts, maps and for us, when he later became a 


graphics. Although its holdings are New York playwright and author, 
national in scope, the AAS possesses he did not forget his Worcester boy- 
a rich collection of materials on the —_ hood. In fact, it was the subject of 





city that is its home. But most many of his stories in The New 
Worcester people have never had Yorker. These were published in 
occasion to use the society and few 1954 as The Worcester Account. 
Worcester teachers were familiar This book, especially its descrip- 
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The school reports were a source of unexpected and thought- provoking images. This photograph is from the report published in 1921. 


tions of Behrman’s Providence 

Street neighborhood, provided a 
lively picture of Worcester in the 
early 1900s. Characteristically, he 


recalled: 
How my father had managed such 
a feat as to make the long journey 
from Lithuania to Worcester was 
a matter of endless speculation for 
me, and I constantly tried to delve 
into it, with only fragmentary 
results. There was simply no rela- 
tion between my father’s world and 
the contemporary one.... All I 
knew was that my father had 
embarked for America at Hamburg, 
with my mother and two elder 
children, in the steerage of a boat 
that was headed for New York. He 
had come to Worcester because my 
uncle was there. I asked this uncle 
why he had come, and he said 
because he had a cousin in Boston. 


All of the teachers involved in the 
project had grown up in Worcester 
but only one or two were familiar 
with The Worcester Account. When 
they read it, they agreed that 
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Behrman’s recollections were vivid 
enough to bring his Worcester to 
life 70 years later. So we used it, in 
combination with excerpts from 
oral histories, to provide the per- 
sonal point of view in our materials. 


As I searched the Worcester 
Historical and Antiquarian societies 
I was also looking for public rec- 
ords that might be adaptable for 
the classroom. One of the teachers 
on the development team was work- 
ing with his fifth-grade students on 
an investigation of their school’s 
history. He and his young research- 
ers introduced me to the richness 
of the city’s annual school reports. 
Since at least half of Worcester’s 
students in the last two decades of 
the 19th century had foreign-born 
parents, the school reports were a 
rich source of material on new- 
comers to the city. In each volume 
there was a report on the evening 
schools and the birthplaces, ages 


and occupations of the pupils 

were tabulated. Students at evening 
school classes were not only 
counted but—luckily for us—often 
photographed as well. 


As I began to get a handle on 
Worcester’s history, and discovered 
the treasures of the school reports 
and the photographic collections, I 
became convinced that we should 
center our materials on the late 
19th and early 20th centuries. I 
proposed to the teachers that we 
concentrate on the years 1870-1930, 
the period when modern Wor- 
cester, a city of diversified industry 
and ethnic variety, was born. The 
availability of photographic docu- 
mentation and of reference points 
for students and their families in 
the community also suggested a 
turn-of-the-century focus. 

At this point, I was spending two 
or three days a week making a sys- 
tematic search of both societies’ 
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collections of Worcester graphics 
(none of which had been cata- 
loged in recent times although the 
historical society’s have since). My 
task was simply to go through every 
drawer of Worcester materials. The 
portrait file was usually disappoint- 
ing; one distinguished Yankee 
gentleman after another gazed out 
at me over his handlebar mustache. 
But every once in a while I came 
up with something I knew we could 
use: Guinea Brown holding his 
crosscut saw, or Olive Morrow at 
work at her microscope, or the 
Worcester landscape painter with 
his canvases displayed behind him. 
Street views and park scenes re- 
vealed the community’s public life; 
the American Antiquarian Society’s 
superb broadside collection docu- 
mented Worcester’s commercial 
and leisure activities; and in the 
uncataloged corners of both col- 
lections, I found other images 
powerful enough to reach mid-20th- 
century children. 

During the months I was ex- 
ploring the Worcester Historical 
and Antiquarian societies’ collec- 
tions, I met regularly with the 
teachers and presented reports on 
my progress. Still, they felt mys- 
tified. While the written materials 
were easy to share, the real excite- 
ment was in the photographs and 
those remained locked away. The 
collaboration seemed a little ab- 
stract to them and the teachers 
wondered where it was going. 
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Memere, Botchi, Papa, Far 
Far, Buba, Theia, Pappy, 
Cousin, Daddy, Tio, Auntie, 
Zadeh, Ma, Pappou, Mor 
Mor, Pop, L’oncle, Pepere, 
Giagia, Mom, Grandpa, 
Welito, Nana, Mother, 
Junior, Mamma, Sis, 
Nonna... 


There are all kinds of 
families. Who is your family? 
What do you call them? 


In February 1977, when they met 
for their monthly meeting I greeted 
them with stacks of 8’’x10” photo- 
graphs (printed from negatives 
made by the village’s curatorial 
photographer at the Worcester 
Historical and American Antiquar- 
ian societies). AS we began to invent 
ways the photographs could be 
used with students, the group’s 
confusion abated and its spirits im- 
proved. Here, at last, was something 
concrete to do. We looked at broad- 
sides for Professor Tude’s “Tight- 
Rope Performing” in front of the 
Town Hall and for the United Irish 
Societies “Course of Entertain- 
ments” at Mechanics Hall and 
thought of ways students could use 
them to compare downtown Wor- 
cester in the late 19th century with 
the downtown they know today. 
We looked at old school pictures 





(many of which were unearthed by 
a teacher in his school basement) 
and thought of activities that 
would help students relate their 
own school experiences to those 
suggested by the photographs. We 
came up with a lot of ideas but were 
still unsure of just how the 
materials and the related activities 
should be organized and packaged. 

Between meetings with the 
teachers, the project team at 
the museum shifted into high gear. 
Peter O’Connell, the assistant 
director for museum education, 
brought his wide experience as a 
teacher and teacher trainer, and 
Pamela Beall, the museum’s his- 
torical resource teacher, contrib- 
uted her ideas and skills in the 
design of primary source 
materials for classroom teaching. 
With assistance from the depart- 
ment’s director, Alberta Sebolt, the 
three of us set to work processing 
the results of our own and the 
teachers’ monthly sessions. 

After six months of exploring, 
collecting and studying the 
materials, the project now re- 
quired conceptualization and redefi- 
nition. We knew we wanted to deal 
with concerns that contemporary 
students share with their late-19th- 
century counterparts. After many 
hours of thinking and rethinking, 
we came up with a proposal. We 
would put the visual documents 
(photographs, broadsides) together 
with Behrman and other personal 
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accounts in chapters focused on 
family, work, school, play and com- 
munity. The approach would em- 
phasize “backyard history”; we 
would design questions and activl- 
ties that used students’ own experi- 
ences as the basis and motivation 
for historical inquiry. Their family 
histories, school memories, work 
attitudes and neighborhood identity 
would all be used as historical re- 
sources. Sometime in early March, 
The Worcester Sourcebook as it 
was published first took shape. 

The teachers were enthusiastic 
but still unsure about their role. 
At our March meeting they decided 
to assign specific tasks to group 
members. One teacher undertook 
to search old newspapers for classi- 
fied ads from the 1870-1930 period; 
others spent time at the historical 
society going through city direc- 
tories for material that would sup- 
plement our section on work. One 
teacher wrote out the steps she had 
gone through to do a community 
study with her fifth graders; an- 
other recorded the unit he designed 
to collect the history of a school. 
All of these contributions ended up 
in the Sourcebook and the accom- 
panying teaching materials, along 
with the more anonymous accom- 
plishments of the teachers as a 
group. 

Another role the teachers per- 
formed and found satisfying was 
as contacts and collectors in the 
community. We all agreed that my 
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A photograph taken in 1893 of Olive Morrow at work at her microscope 


research in the institutional collec- 
tions had not turned up enough 
visual material on ethnic family 
life. So the teachers set out to fill 
the gaps. Many of them discovered 
photographs in their own family 
archives; others solicited their 
school community. This created 

a connection between the school 
and the community on which other 
backyard history projects can 
build. 

By late spring we were working 
on a book design to present to the 
teachers. They had all agreed at the 
first meeting the summer before 
that anything we produced should 
be attractive enough to engage 
teachers and students but not 
intimidating. As we looked at other 
publications, our own ideas crys- 


tallized. We admired the Providence 
City Spirit Project’s Discover Prov- 
idence Handbook (also supported 
by NEA) but we did not have the 
funds to produce either as large a 
book or one that could be given to 
and written in by schoolchildren. 
The Sourcebook needed a format 
that would actively involve students 
without inviting them to write in it. 
We were also inspired by David 
Weitzman’s Backyard History Book 
and began to think of our own 
material in terms of a more urban- 
oriented, locally specific variation 
of that theme. 

In April the project team at the 
museum began roughing out the 
design; by the time the teachers 
met late in the month, we had our 
first mock-up to show them. Even 
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A Worcester citizen with one of the tools 
of his trade 


though it was in an extremely prim- 
itive form—Xeroxed photographs 
cut and pasted on cardboard, head- 
lines and captions pencilled in— 

it gave the teachers the most con- 
crete sense yet of what the Source- 
book was becoming. During the 
next month, using the teachers’ 
responses to the first mock-up, we 
refined the design and the accom- 
panying text. Four chapters were 
designed in time for the teachers’ 
last meeting of the school year in 
June. 

They were so positive about the 
book that I had to convince them 
that what it needed now was their 
toughest criticism. They went over 
everything and recommended 
changes, mostly in the wording or 
emphasis of the text. Looking back, 
most of the teachers were positive 
about this procedure but a little 
concerned that they had not con- 
tributed enough to the actual pro- 
duction of the book. Their role as 
consultant-developers was a new 
one and none of us knew quite 
what to expect. We had designed 
the project to maximize the con- 
tribution of the teachers to the 
collaboration between the museum 
and schools, but we assumed 
that it would be the museum 
staff who would implement it. The 
teachers did not disagree; they 
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knew they did not have the time 
either to do more than occasional 
research or to go through the long 
process of laying out each page. But 
they tended to underestimate the 
direction they had provided to 
those of us who were doing that. 

Throughout the months that the 
team was working on the selection 
of visual and written sources and 
on the conceptualization and execu- 
tion of the design for the Source- 
book, I was assembling the teach- 
ing materials that would go with 
it. The contents of the teaching 
materials reflect our analysis of 
what teachers need to use the 
Sourcebook in the classroom. 

The teaching materials begin with 
an introduction that lays out the 
rationale and objectives of the 
project and explains the organiza- 
tion of the book. A background 
paper on ‘Worcester, 1870-1930” 
follows. I wrote this essay to sug- 
gest a historical framework for the 
period covered by the Sourcebook. 
The core of the teaching materials is 
devoted to suggestions for activities 
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that resulted from long discussions 
between the teachers and the 
museum team. Some can be han- 
dled as class discussions; others 
require students to research a prob- 
lem, collect data and objects, role- 
play a situation or explore the 
community outside the school. The 
emphasis is on developing compari- 
sons to the historical materials 
presented in the Sourcebook. 

The first activity suggested for 
each chapter involves a backyard 
history survey, so the teaching 
materials provide questionnaires on 
family, school, work, play and 
community that teachers can use 
to help students focus on their 
everyday experiences and identify 
parts of that experience that may 
have been the same or different in 
the past. 

There is also a small collection 
of primary sources too lengthy or 
too difficult for inclusion in the 
Sourcebook and a ‘“‘Guide to Other 
Places to Look for Worcester 
Sources.” This last section goes 
beyond a traditional bibliography 
and includes unpublished resources 
such as library clipping files. It 
includes a brief introduction to city 
directories and some suggestions 
for how they might be used in the 
classroom. All of the teaching 
materials were reviewed by the 
teachers and museum staff before 
being printed in July 1977. 

The day the proofs for the 
Sourcebook arrived from the 
printer was an exciting one for all 
of us. We had never done anything 
like it, but the village’s philosophy 
of museum education—learn by 
doing—had served us well. The final 
product, although hardly the cali- 
ber of a professionally designed 
textbook, has the look we wanted 
—homegrown, with care. When the 
teachers returned for a three-day 
workshop in mid-August, they were 
jubilant. 

Their enthusiasm then, and in the 
months since, is the single most 
important ingredient in our dis- 
semination strategy. Teachers be- 
lieve in the Sourcebook because 
they helped develop it and because 
they have seen it work in their own 
classrooms. During the first six 
weeks of the school year, the eight 
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The seventh grade class, circa 1907, at St. Anne’s P 





teachers on the team all used the 
Sourcebook with their students, 
who ranged from the fourth 
through the ninth grades. In late 
October, on an in-service training 
day, they gave a Sourcebook work- 
shop to teachers from every elemen- 
tary school in the city. As part of 
that program they shared their 
experiences with fellow teachers 
who are now using the book with 
their students. 

The Worcester public schools 
contributed $500 toward the book’s 
first printing. The direct cost for 
printing 2,000 books was just under 
$5,000. Due to the positive response 
of teachers in the schools and of 
people in the community, the school 
system is presently undertaking a 
second printing of the book at their 
own expense. Of course, printing is 
only a small part of the cost of a 
project such as this. The NEA grant 
was for $29,875, which was matched 
by Old Sturbridge Village. Two- 
thirds of the budget went into 
salary and benefits for a full-time 
project coordinator, stipends for 
the teachers’ participation in the 
summer workshops and monthly 
meetings, and time for museum ed- 
ucation staff involved in field study 
with Worcester students during the 
course of the year. Another part of 
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the grant went to the development 
of new orientation materials for 
urban students visiting the village. 

This project relied on and 
brought together three elements 
that are necessary for museum / 
school collaboration. First, the com- 
mitment of a school system to the 
use of community resources in 
curriculum and the participation of 
teachers in the development of that 
curriculum. Second, the presence 
and cooperation of local agencies 
with historical resources, whether 
libraries, historical societies, mu- 
seums, newspapers, churches or 
ethnic organizations. Third, the 
willingness and ability of one in- 
stitution to support or raise funds 
for a researcher/coordinator for 
the project. 

It was invaluable that the spon- 
soring institution in this case al- 
ready had a strong tie to the par- 
ticipating school system. The 
relationship between Old Stur- 
bridge Village and the Worcester 
public schools goes back six years 
to the museum’s first teacher train- 
ing program in 1971 and has grown 
ever since. Accomplishing a project 
such as this with one year’s funding 
is problemmatic; it is possible only 
when a good working relationship 
already exists between teachers and 





1 School in the classic pose of all class photos 


at least one cultural agency. Start- 
ing from scratch to establish con- 
tact with teachers and then to in- 
volve them in the development of 
materials and programs that meet 
their needs requires much more 
time. Put together in a year’s time, 
the Sourcebook should be seen as 
the beginning rather than the end 
of a process of cooperation between 
Worcester’s schools and cultural 
agencies, although without con- 
tinued outside funding it may prove 
difficult to maintain. 

Collaboration that has a concrete 
objective such as the production 
of backyard history materials for 
local classrooms can be an ex- 
cellent way to build bridges be- 
tween cultural agencies and school 
systems. The critical thing is to 
begin on solid ground, to start 
where the collaborating institutions 
are rather than where one might 
like them to be. When the cultural 
agencies and the schools are asked 
to do what they already know how 
to do, and then helped to do it 
better, collaboration works. And 
when it works—as we hope The 
Worcester Sourcebook does—it is 
the students who benefit. They are 
the ones who walk confidently 
across the bridge as if it had always 
been there. 
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on staff and limited funds, seemed 
to find few alternatives other than 
expensive material produced by 
outside designers, inexpensive, in- 
elegant mimeographed material, or 
giving up on the whole process. 
Exceptions were the annual report, 
the Bulletin, calendars and invita- 
tions to previews. Vie Design, a 
firm that has worked closely with 
the museum for many years, had 
designed and laid out guidelines for 
these publications so that almost 
any staff member, regardless of 
training, could put out a reasonably 
presentable publication. This could 
not always be said for the multi- 
tude of other printed materials on 
which the museum depends. 

In the summer of 1976, we turned 
again to Vie Design. A board of 
trustees study committee had 
strongly recommended an in- 
creased number of publications 
that communicated to a wide pub- 
lic a lively, straightforward and 
human identity for the institute. It 
was clear that a major fund drive 
would be necessary in the near 
future and the board was anxious 
that this drive be based on wide 
community recognition of and par- 
ticipation in the institute and its 
many programs and activities. The 
committee was most specific re- 
garding the monthly calendars, 
which had become unreadable due 
to the growing number of activities 
and which, as a result, violated 
many of the design guidelines 
established by Vie. 

Vie’s initial assignment was to re- 
design the calendar. We also asked 


Mari D. FERGUSON is director of devel- 
opment at the Dayton Art Institute. 
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for a new design for invitations 
simply because it was time fora 
change. There was the added re- 
quest that the calendar be designed 
to be produced in-house, since a 
small offset machine had become 
available and we hoped that sharply 
rising printing costs could be sub- 
stantially cut. 

To the great credit of Vie Design, 
they performed as designers should, 
looking beyond the immediate 
problem of the calendar and con- 
sidering what the board committee 
had said about the overall problem 
of identification and the need to 
communicate. Having a good 
knowledge and understanding of 
the institute and its programs, they 


produced a system that can be 
adapted to a number of publica- 
tions. It not only accommodates 
the calendar and invitations, but 
also can be used by other depart- 
ments and groups to produce in- 
expensive yet well-designed bro- 
chures and pamphlets that say, 
“this is the Dayton Art Institute.” 
Elements of the system are a logo 
linking the existing symbol (previ- 
ously created by Vie) with a simple, 
straightforward statement of the 
museum’s name in a fixed size that 
can be used for all printed material; 
Helvetica as a unifying typeface; a 
selection of six bright colors; and 
most important, a large supply of 
8144’’x14” white paper with one 
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panel preprinted in the selected 
colors and the logo in white. 

The preprinted paper was met 
with great enthusiasm by the staff. 
Flexibility in size (pamphlets have 
been produced in 8'2”’x7” and 
814”x11” sizes as well as 8%”x14”), 
interior layout, exterior art work 
and choice of six colors allows 
diversity of use, yet a clear identifi- 
cation of a program with the DAI 
and a uniform framework for all 
brochures. For the first time, every 
piece of printed material does not 
have to be designed from scratch, 
a procedure that in the past re- 
sulted in unevenness in design 
quality, vastly different styles and 
a wide range of colors and types of 
paper that depended upon the in- 
dividual producing the material. 
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New cover designs for the Bul- 
letin and annual report repeated 
the logo and created an optional 
size for other publications. Bulle- 
tins employ one of six colors; the 
annual report is white with art- 
work in one color. Invitations use 
the logo with a high-contrast photo- 
graph of the building, again a Vie 
design that has become almost as 
identifiable with the institute as the 
logo. Invitations are preprinted in 
each of three colors, overprinted 
in one of the remaining three. Ex- 
teriors are printed in a one-year 
quantity and held by the printer 
until informed of interior copy. 
The logo has also been used for 
letterheads, envelopes, business 
cards, membership cards, press 
releases and other printed material. 

The annual report, the Bulletin 
and invitations are professionally 
printed and their importance lies 
largely in the redesigned covers, 
which integrate them with other 
publications. A longstanding com- 
mitment to Helvetica type, stand- 
ardized column widths and lengths, 
justified margins and suggested 
blocking of space make their in- 
house layout a fairly easy process. 

The preprinted 8'2’’x14” sheets, 
used for the calendar and bro- 
chures, are the part of the system 
that is new, that is printed in-house 
and that has provided most of the 
new identification. Guidelines for 
the calendar provide for placement 
of headings and logo, column 
widths, typeface and size, anda 
grid or framework within which 
copy and illustrations are to be 
positioned. Variety comes from the 
use of illustrations on the cover 
and the rotating choice of color. 
Guidelines for all other brochures 
are minimal and basically involve 
placement of the heading on the 
cover panel, type size and a general 
preference for flush left, ragged 
right columns. 

The new format requires some 
centralization of the in-house design 
and editorial functions. It works 
only if there is a central preserver 
of the guidelines, one location 
for determining annual paper 
needs, ordering preprinted paper, 
overseeing the use of paper anda 


reasonable rotation of colors, and 
the scheduling of the offset press. 
Previously, editing of copy was an 
option available through the Public 
Relations Office, but all writing, 


_ layout and production were the 


responsibility of the individual or 
department originating the printed 
material. The Development De- 
partment, which was already re- 
sponsible for the publication of 
the calendar, invitations, Bulletins 
and annual reports, now plays a 
supervisory role in editing, check- 
ing layout and proofing other de- 
partments’ publications, while 
responsibility for writing copy, 
designing layout and contacting 
the typesetter remains with the 
originator. For other museums the 
organizational structure might be 
different, but some centralization is 
necessary to ensure adherence to 
the design guidelines. 

John Emery of Vie Design, who 
created the program, met with the 
Development Department staff after 
the system had been in effect for a 
year. In most respects the new 
format had worked well, increas- 
ingly so as the guidelines became 
second nature to all staff members 
and the variations were less fre- 
quent. Because Emery is also a 
member of the museum, he was 
able to spot mistakes quickly in 
the publications he received by 
mail and gently inform the staff 
where they were going wrong. His 
main criticism was the hesitant use 
of art work on the covers. Larger, 
bolder art work was recommended. 
He was most helpful in selecting 
several publications he felt were 
particularly well done and through 
critiques of these gave insight into 
possible improvements in others. 
The staff had been asked to prepare 
lists of problems they had encoun- 
tered in the system, but the only 
suggestion received was for a new 
selection of colors for the coming 
year, a request already anticipated. 
A new Set of colors each year will 
obviously be necessary to avoid 
dullness and the confusion of too 
many pamphlets being the same 
color, albeit with different illus- 
trations. 

As we begin the second year with 
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another 100,000 preprinted sheets, 
I am impressed with the advantages 
of this graphics system. All bro- 
chures are readily identifiable with 
the Dayton Art Institute. The re- 
cipient knows that these are DAI 
programs, not programs of a par- 
ticular department or group. The 
brochures look well together, and 
they have a reasonable consistency 
of good graphic design despite the 
absence of a designer on the staff. 
A considerable financial savings as 
well as savings in the time required 
for layout and design have allowed 
us to print more publications. 
Although the similarity of the 
materials does not allow for single 
striking statements, this can be an 
advantage in that each department 
or group that feels its program is 
unique cannot develop endless 
separate logos or try to outdo 
others with expensive or startling 
designs. There is a unifying force 
in the new system that extends 
beyond the actual publications. 
While discouraging special publi- 
cations, we recognize that there will 
be exceptions. We conceded to one 
program, a new one that required 
considerable commitments of time 
and money from members, the 
privilege of not using the regular 
format. However, the designer’s 
use of the Bulletin size with the 
logo links the brochure to other 
publications. A catalog for an ex- 
hibition of Weston photographs 
this year will not use the standard 
sizes or formats, but with Vie’s 
knowledge of and involvement in 
our publications, they will create a 
catalog that is consistent with our 
range of regular publications. 
While there have been no serious 
disadvantages to the program, there 
have been a few problems. As our 
members open an envelope filled 
with five brochures, I am sure they 
would agree that there has been a 
tendency to overuse the ability to 
print quickly and inexpensively. 
The brochures look well together, 
but we have presumed too much on 
members’ ability and willingness 
to devote a lot of time to their mail. 
Some of the brochures should have 
been printed in smaller quantities 
and made available only at the in- 
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formation desk or to new members. 
Others should have been mailed to 
all members, but on a more even 
schedule, in more manageable 
doses. 

The offset machine is a valuable 
tool but we have discovered that it 
cannot be casually used by a variety 
of staff members. Inconsistent pro- 
duction, waste of paper and poor 
maintenance of the machine have 
led us to restrict its use to one per- 
son properly trained by the manu- 
facturer. It was logical to train our 
work-study mail clerk and we have 
been fortunate that the last two 
have remained for at least six 
months and have enjoyed the chal- 
lenge of operating the press. 

In the most practical terms, what 
have the savings been? Two years 
ago, the calendar was printed in 
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quantities of approximately 4,000 
per month and cost about $400. 
Today we print 4,500 copies each 
month for about $200 (including 
paper, typesetting and offset 
plates). Because we print nine 
calendars a year, this is a savings 
of $1,800. The cost of 100,000 pre- 
printed sheets is $2,000. The calen- 
dar uses only 40,000 of those sheets; 
60,000 are thus available to other 
departments to produce gallery and 
museum guides, exhibition flyers, 
program brochures, studio class 
listings and other materials. 

Approximately 15 brochures in 
addition to the calendars have been 
produced. We have found the sys- 
tem extraordinarily effective for 
our museum and our needs, which 
are not unique. 
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Activating 
the Art Museum 
Experience 


Kathleen Berrin 


he Game Room was a unique 
participatory area that was 
developed at the Fine Arts 
Museums of San Francisco 
in conjunction with Masterpieces 
of Primitive Art, an exhibition 
jointly organized by the Museum of 
Primitive Art, New York, and the 
American Federation of Arts. The 
Game Room was designed to be 
a complementary alternative to 
the overwhelmingly passive ex- 
perience that most art museums 
offer. We patterned it after the 
kinds of manipulative games and 
simulated learning situations found 
in local science museums. It was 
our feeling that many of the “par- 
ticipatory” educational activities 
that had proved so successful in 
the science museum context might 
be readily adapted or applied to 
teaching people about art. The 
Game Room was an experiment, 
one which we hoped would involve 
visitors more directly with the art 
and encourage them to react to it. 
The Game Room was part of a 
larger interpretive program de- 
signed to encourage active visitor 
involvement. We organized it 
around questions that had been 
raised throughout the exhibition in 
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introductory wall labels, docent 
orientations and the exhibition 
brochure: 

What is a masterpiece? 


How useful are the concepts of 
form, line, color and texture in 





It's Quiz Time 


Never underestimate the power of a fact! 


Touch wired pointer to the correct statement. 
if you're right, the bulb af the top lights up. 





AE RE 


evaluating art from non-Western 
areas? 


Is it ever valid to apply Western 
standards of art appreciation to 
objects from non-Western areas? 


How important are one’s own 
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personal feelings in evaluating 

art? 

Although these questions were ap- 
proached from different points of 
view, they were never answered 
definitively, making it clear to 
visitors that they should seek their 
own answers. 

Situated at the end of the exhibi- 
tion, the Game Room was a final 
evaluative area that visitors entered 
by choice. The four games it con- 
tained were expressly developed to 
help visitors test the central ques- 
tions of the exhibition; each game 
was planned around specific works 
of art. Most of the games encour- 
aged visitors to give a personal 
judgment or opinion about the 
works they had just seen. 

Guess the Masterpiece was a 
game that visitors played witha 
computer. After selecting their 
favorite masterpiece from a nearby 
exhibition catalog, visitors would 
systematically describe it by an- 
swering a series of “yes” or ‘‘no”’ 
questions posed by the computer 
such as “‘Does your masterpiece 
come from Africa?” or “Does it 
have metal on it anywhere?” When 
the computer had narrowed down 
the range of possible choices, it 
ventured a guess. Visitors were 
then able to respond whether the 
computer had guessed their fav- 
orite masterpiece correctly and 
receive feedback for their answer. 

The Masterpiece Ccmparison 
Game was a large game board with 
photographs of similar types of 
objects grouped in threes. Viewers 
were asked to choose the object 
that in their opinion best consti- 
tuted a masterpiece and compare 
their response to the written com- 
ments of a curator by lifting upa 
window underneath. Visitors were 
told there were really no right or 
wrong answers to the game, that 
art was such a personal experience 
one person’s opinion could be just 
as valid as another’s. 

Never Underestimate the Power 
of a Fact consisted of three multiple 
choice game boards with factual 
questions based on the art in the 
exhibition. When visitors placed a 
wired pointer in the appropriate 
hole, a red bulb at the top of the 
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A steady winner of the Masterpiece Con- 
test, a figure from Mexico, 600-750 AD, 
possibly a god impersonator 


board would light up, giving posi- 
tive reinforcement for their answer 
and proving the significance of the 
game’s title. 

Finally, the Masterpiece Con- 
tests for “best” and “worst” mas- 
terpiece allowed visitors to nomi- 
nate their favorite candidates in 
each category after looking back 
through an exhibition catalog to 
make their choice and filling out 
an entry blank with the reasons 
for their answer. 

In addition to these games the 
room contained a number of other 
features which were important for 
conveying a friendly, nonintimidat- 
ing atmosphere that would invite 
visitor opinion. Volunteers were 
present at all times to answer 
questions, encourage visitor re- 
sponse and make people feel at 
ease. A “guest book” served as a 
friendly device for visitors to make 
their presence known and briefly 
comment on the exhibition. Quotes 
by anthropologists, art historians 
and philosophers were mounted on 
one wall. Three free handouts— 
“Art-Ful Quotes,” “Connoisseur’s 
Crossword” and “Your Feelings and 
Personal Taste’”—were available for 
visitors to take home. Other Game 
Room features included a bulletin 
board with exhibition reviews and 
notices, a questionnaire that asked 
for the visitor’s esthetic judgments 
and responses to the exhibition, 
and live plants or flowers. 

The Game Room was relatively 





small in scale. It measured ap- 
proximately 20’x20’ and was able 

to accommodate 15-20 people at one 
time. All of the games were design- 
ed to be within reach of children 
and adults alike. Anyone from 10 

to 110 could use the room com- 
fortably, and even younger children 
could make sense out of it if aided 
by parents or friends. 

Though all the games were struc- 
tured and directed, the overall at- 
mosphere we tried to promote was 
one of humor, ease and intellectual 
excitement. We kept the games 
simple, aiming them at a broad 
enough level so that no matter how 
little or how much art background 
a visitor had, he or she could play 
them with success. We emphasized 
direct physical activities like punch- 
ing, lifting or pushing over more 
abstract ones like reading or 
writing. And we tried to keep the 
possibility of failure or error as 
small as possible so that visitors 
would have an overwhelmingly 
positive experience. 

We based the Game Room on a 
simple educational principle that 
science museums have utilized for 
years, namely that learning takes 
place more readily if a person is 
physically involved in a situation 
that calls for some element of chal- 
lenge or self-discovery. After seeing 
the kind of focused excitement that 
can take place in participatory- 
oriented science museums, we felt 
that the same kind of challenge and 
self-discovery might be applied to 
teaching people about art. The idea 
that art could be a stimulating ex- 
perience for visitors of all ages was 
an exciting prospect to us, especial- 
ly since participatory activities have 
been traditionally regarded as anti- 
thetical to the art museum experi- 
ence. 

In some ways, the Game Room 
was a reaction to the typical art 
museum experience which is, al- 
most by definition, an object- 
oriented rather than visitor-ori- 
ented one, characterized by an 
emphasis on passive interpretive 
methods rather than active ones. 
That is to say, labels—no matter 
how well written; brochures—no 
matter how sleekly designed; and 
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Play “The Masterpiec® 


Comparison 92 
you be the — 








audio-visual programs—no matter 
how readily available—are all ex- 
amples of passive interpretive 
modes that usually call for little 
direct involvement from viewers. 
Most of these methods emphasize 
the dissemination of facts or 
“right” answers in a static format 
that is supposed to demystify art 
and reassure people that art is, 
after all, a quantifiable experience. 
And most of them require little ac- 
tive participation or critical effort 
on the part of visitors, either ignor- 
ing them entirely or treating them 
as incidental or irrelevant to the 
art experience. 


This is not to say that factual 
oriented methods of interpretation 
are unnecessary; Museum visitors 
want, need and expect them and 
they are obviously an important 
part of education. But we should 
also be aware that an over-reliance 
on them can be detrimental to 
visitor involvement and do a lot to 
perpetuate visitors’ feelings of 
inadequacy and intimidation in 
looking at art. 

In creating the Game Room as 
we did, we hoped to communicate 
to visitors that they were a central 
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and important part of the art ex- 
perience, that their thoughts and 
opinions mattered, that their esthe- 
tic sensibilities were critical in 
assessing the art. We hoped to 
show them that art is an exciting, 
dynamic experience that calls for 
considerable effort and partici- 
pation on their part. And we hoped 
to leave them with a more vigorous 
and satisfying educational experi- 
ence as a result of increased self- 
discovery and self-expression. 

During the first weeks of its 
existence, we watched the Game 
Room carefully, anxious to see if 
the games would be readily used, 
how people would react to them, 
and what revisions, changes or 
modifications in the space might 
be necessary. Since the room had 
no real precedents, we had no idea 
how well it would be received, or 
even the manner and extent to 
which our visitors would use it. 
But if we had any secret fears, we 
need not have worried, for almost 
from the beginning the room was 
an active, lively place. 

Visitors of all ages enjoyed the 
room and used the games with 
equal amounts of vigor and ease. 
Volunteers reported that their 
sessions went quickly, that most 
people found the room stimulating 
and challenging, and that even 
those who at first thought the 
games were “silly” usually managed 
to get involved in spite of them- 
selves. 

Guess the Masterpiece provoked 
all kinds of debates about the ob- 
jects because of the factual way 
the computer had to be program- 
med. People enjoyed arguing with 
the computer or trying to beat it 
and confiding their victories or de- 
feats to volunteers. Sometimes 
visitors were even inspired to go 
back into the exhibition to view 
their favorite masterpiece again. 
Because we were able to get com- 
puter print-outs on a regular basis, 
we could see which objects people 
were consistently choosing and 
modify our program accordingly. 

The Masterpiece Comparison 
Game, one of the most well-received 
games probably because of its cen- 
tral location in the room, provoked 


lots of visitor comment as well. 
Volunteers reported that people 
often openly agreed or disagreed 
with the written responses of the 
curator—sometimes pleased, some- 
times piqued, sometimes amused. 
Never Underestimate the Power of 
a Fact was especially popular with 
school groups, and the Masterpiece 
Contests were entered by visitors of 
all ages and backgrounds. 

Since the games were so well 
used, one of the most interesting 
aspects of the room was the in- 
formation it could provide about 
visitors’ esthetic preferences. From 
contest entry blanks and computer 
game print-outs we learned that 
many of our visitors preferred the 
pre-Columbian objects over the 
African or Oceanic, or at least felt 
freer in expressing their opinions 
about them. We learned that eight 
to 10 specific objects in the exhibi- 
tion were repeatedly picked as 
favorites, and that esthetic re- 
sponses to one object in particular, 
a smiling figure from Veracruz, 
were amazingly enthusiastic and 
consistent. 

We learned that people tended to 
respond more emotionally to some 
objects and more intellectually to 
others, and that people found it 
much easier to vote for “best” 
masterpiece than for ‘“‘worst” and 
were, in fact, uncomfortable about 
criticizing the objects that a mu- 
seum chose to display. We also 
learned that object placement 
does not necessarily correlate with 
object popularity after we switched 
several art objects around fora 
specified period of time and then 
compared the changes in public 
response to them. 

As the Game Room evolved, we 
were both pleased and fascinated 
with visitor response to it and 
found it going off into yet another 
direction we had not anticipated. 
While all of the games were well 
used, the active kind of involve- 
ment they provoked seemed to 
spill over into other areas. Soon we 
noticed that visitors were volun- 
tarily using the room not only to 
comment on the art objects, but 
also as a way to comment on the 
whole exhibition. 
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For example, a device as simple 
as the “guest book,” originally in- 
tended only to promote a friendly 
atmosphere, turned out to bea 
valuable record of spontaneous 
visitor response. People used the 
book to comment on everything: 
not only the art objects but tech- 
nical display tips, theories about 
art and complaints about the ex- 
hibition labels. Some of the com- 
ments were exceptionally lucid, 
others barely literate, but everyone 
who signed the book was enthusi- 
astic about voicing his opinion. 

A similar kind of unanticipated 
reaction took place with the contest 
entry blanks. While the overwhelm- 
ing majority of entrants took the 
contests seriously, many visitors 
also used the entry blanks to com- 
ment on unrelated aspects of the 
exhibition. Again, the quality of the 
response ranged from barely liter- 
ate to loftily philosophical, but all 
of it was entirely spontaneous on 
the part of the entrant. 

Perhaps the most surprising 
amount of visitor response was 
provoked by the presence of volun- 
teers in the Game Room. Visitors 
seemed to enjoy sharing their 
Game Room experiences or their 
impressions of the exhibition with 
the volunteers. On several occasions 
heated debates took place on such 
diverse topics as the exhibition 
themes, religion and the pros and 
cons of vegetarianism. By talking 
to volunteers we learned many 
museum-related stories, specific 
visitor reactions and of problems 
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with the exhibition that we were 
able to correct. 

Since volunteers were such an 
important part of assessing viewer 
opinion and response, we met with 
them regularly and tried to keep 
the channels of communication as 
open as possible. The Volunteer 
Journal was an interesting com- 
munication device we instituted as 
a kind of communal message sys- 
tem that enabled volunteers to 
profit by the experience of others. 
It eventually proved to be a useful 
tool for helping us assess Game 
Room use patterns and overall 
response to the room. 

The kind of education that took 
place in the Game Room was more 
akin to “active idea exchange” than 
“passive fact transfer,” and the 
scope of visitor evaluation was 
much broader than we ever ex- 
pected it to be. It seems to us in 
retrospect that several things are 
evident. 

First, people are willing, even 
eager, to voice all kinds of opinions 
in an art museum, and they will do 
this if given the proper atmosphere 
and uninhibiting opportunities. 
Next, it seems to us that education 
really is, or ought to be, a two-way 
process: An active exchange of 
ideas can be enlightening and pro- 
ductive for all concerned, and mu- 
seum professionals can potentially 
learn as much from museum visi- 
tors as we expect them to learn 
from our exhibitions. And finally, 
art museums might do well to 
broaden the range of interpretive 


choices they offer viewers. For 
while passive educational experi- 
ences such as labels, brochures or 
films are all essential for a richer 
museum experience, other types of 
outlets should be provided for 
visitors as well, particularly those 
techniques that call for direct visi- 
tor participation in a friendly and 
unintimidating atmosphere. 

Since the Game Room concept 
seems to be quite adaptable to 
other museum contexts, here are 
some further ideas we have for 
its use. 

First, setting up an entire exhibi- 
tion as a kind of “‘test situation” in 
which viewer esthetics are deli- 
berately explored might be a worth- 
while experiment. While we were 
not trying to promote a scientific 
inquiry of a viewer’s esthetic re- 
sponse, some of the generalizations 
we felt we could make would be 
interesting to pursue. 

Second, it might be useful to 
experiment with placing a partici- 
patory area, such as the Game 
Room, in the middle or at the be- 
ginning of an exhibition. Since the 
room was such a stimulating place, 
it might challenge visitors in mid- 
exhibition to look at the art with 
renewed vigor. 

Third, the Game Room concept 
could be adapted as part of a gen- 
eral introductory center for a small 
museum or gallery by focusing on 
sensory awareness, a particular 
group of objects or visitor orien- 
tation. 

Finally, while the Game Room 
was successful precisely because of 
its wide appeal, it would be very 
easy to tailor it to more select age 
groups or audiences. In many ways 
the Game Room would be a pain- 
less, relaxing way to promote fac- 
tual learning. Or because of its 
secluded nature, the room might 
also be very useful for promoting 
family or school group activities. 

Whatever form the Game Room 
concept takes, it seems clear that 
the opportunities for expanding the 
art museum experience into active 
realms are really wide-reaching. 
Participatory activities in art mu- 
seums offer exciting possibilities 
and now we know they can work. 
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Museums: 


Enriching the Urb 


Albert Eide Parr 


rom the dawn of human ex- 
istence down to the years of 
my own childhood, the fight 
for the survival of any civili- 
zation was primarily a struggle to 
wrest from the environment the 
means of satisfying physical needs 
and desires. The sensory demands 
of the mind were amply provided 
for by the infinite and small-scale 
variety of the urban milieu, and of 
nature all around. Some fellow 
humans might be wearisome, but 
boredom with the surroundings of 
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life was not a problem of design 
for living, on the community level. 

The transition of a people from 
hunters and collectors of the nat- 
ural bounties of the untamed 
wilderness, to breeders, planters 
and harvesters of animal and vege- 
table crops on domesticated land 
has long been recognized as a 
crucial turning point in the de- 
velopment of their culture. We are 
now rapidly approaching another 
critical juncture in the continuing 
evolution of our relationship to the 
environment. 

As our cities grow larger the 
natural environment recedes more 
and more from the daily ken of 
those who live within their pre- 
cincts. Soon it disappears alto- 
gether even from the distant per- 
spectives of the views from the 
urban habitat, except in very moun- 
tainous terrain. And the occasional 
excursions into nature become ever 
less frequent, more restricted, and 
more distorted by the human pres- 


an Milieu 


ence. Some national parks are al- 
ready reaching the point where you 
may have to make reservations in 
advance for a visit. The richly re- 
warding experience of finding your 
own way through the wilderness of 
forest and meadow, mountain and 
seashore, is now a very rare pleas- 
ure only few can enjoy. For most 
people, and under most circum- 
stances, for all of us, even nature 
can only be seen from the beaten 
paths of our own kind. And in our 
cities, large-scale simplicity is 
rapidly replacing small-scale vari- 
ety, greatly reducing the sensory 
rewards of a walk in the streets. 

As we once had to turn from 
hunting to cultivation of the land 
to meet the needs of our bodies, so 
must we now turn to the deliberate 
cultivation of the stimulus fields of 
our habitats for the optimum sen- 
sory nourishment of our minds. 
Physical and economic efficiency, 
and esoteric esthetic fashions are 
no longer enough to assure us of a 
happy and healthy milieu for our- 
selves and for our descendants. 
Which are the psychological bene- 
fits we must strive for by the 
proper composition and cultivation 
of our milieu, and how do museums 
fit into the process? 

Our surroundings affect our souls 
through many channels: by the 
transmission of information; by 
the sedation or stimulation of our 
minds; by inspiration for better or 
worse; by the frustration or facili- 
tation of self-identification; by 
contributions to the molding of our 
personalities; and in other ways. 

To serve as a source of painlessly 
absorbed information has come to 
be commonly regarded as a primary 
purpose of museums, placing them 
somewhere between the classroom 
and the encyclopedia, as education- 
al institutions in the most narrowly 
defined sense of the term. This 
dedication to knowledge, or Viel- 
wisserei, would seem to have gained 
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the upper hand even in our muse- 
ums of art. Could it simply be be- 
cause familiarity with the dreary 
facts of the subject offers the most 
easily demonstrated measure of 
superiority in any field? The pre- 
sentation of facts by means of ob- 
jects and labels will, of course, al- 
ways be an important function of 
all museums. But when interest has 
been aroused, or a need for famil- 
larity with a subject is recognized, 
exhibition unavoidably becomes 
subordinate to other ways of im- 
parting the needed or desired 
knowledge, with museum displays 
serving mainly as illustrations for 
the verbal expositions which are the 
principal output of other educa- 
tional institutions. 

The reluctance to accept second 
place in the traditional patterns of 
formal teaching often leads the mu- 
seums to overextend the infusion of 
classroom methods into their ex- 
hibition halls and adjacent audi- 
toriums, to the detriment of their 
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contributions in other areas of com- 
munication, where the superiority 
of their offerings might be unchal- 
lengeable if not interfered with at 
the source. As an independent visi- 
tor with a mind of your own—the 
kind of person who, regardless of 
age, should be the most welcome 
guest of any museum—you may 
arrive at the hall of your choice 
only to find a sign at the entrance 
saying “class in session,” or words 
to that effect. You may or may not 
be allowed to enter. But even if you 
are admitted—on good behavior— 
you will not find yourself in that 
atmosphere of quietly enjoyable 
personal contemplation, which used 
to be one of the greatest appeals 

of a museum as a setting for the 
display of the things that attracted 
you. 

Some art museums have shown 
much more sense than the natural 
history museums by carefully sep- 
arating their classroom perform- 
ances from their public expositions. 





It has already been mentioned on 
another occasion that the natural 
history museums have, to all in- 
tents and purposes, become virtual 
children’s museums, primarily as a 
result of the spreading urbanization 
of our society. But there can be no 
doubt that their loss of appeal to 
adults, except in the roles of par- 
ents or grandparents, has been 
greatly hastened by the very one- 
sided dedication of the natural his- 
tory museums to classroom services 
for children, which places unaccom- 
panied adults in constant danger 

of finding themselves unwelcome 
intruders upon the organized activi- 
ties of their juniors. What has 
already happened is probably not 
reversible, but it might, at least, 

be worth trying. There is also very 
good reason to question whether 
the forced containment of the 
schoolchildren in their roles of 
pupils rather than explorers of the 
museum is actually in their own 
best interest. The scheme undoubt- 
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edly increases the youngsters’ in- 
take of systematically structured 
information on subjects chosen by 
their teachers or museum docents. 
And it certainly aids the museum’s 
case in asking for city support, 
especially for its own education de- 
partment. But is it really the best 
way for the young to make their 
first acquaintance with museums? 
Is there no better way to learn to 
enjoy, and to benefit from the ad- 
ventures to be found in museum 
exhibition halls? 

The itch to explore is fairly uni- 
versal, at least among the higher 
vertebrates, and particularly when 
they are young. We are all familiar 
with the manifestations of the urge 
among kittens, puppies and infants. 
The driving force behind this prob- 
ing into the environment is what we 
call curiosity. And curiosity obvi- 
ously is to the mind what appetite 
or hunger is to the body: the ex- 
pression of a need for nourishment. 
It cannot be denied that informa- 
tion is one of the staple foods for 
the intellect, but one that can be 
rather stultifying, unless adequately 
seasoned by other fruits of experi- 
ence usually more abundantly ob- 
tained from exploration than from 
instruction. 

It is claimed by some that 
modern means of transportation, 
particularly the automobile, have 
greatly increased our adult ability 
to explore the world we live in. But 
mobility is not enough. There must 
also be within reach something to 
explore that is sufficiently different 
from the already familiar to pro- 
vide the stimulus and pleasure of 
discovery. The validity of the claim 
is therefore not quite convincing, 
even for adults, and for the child 
in the city the opportunities to ex- 
plore have been greatly reduced 
since the beginning of the century. 
The permissible range of move- 
ment during the early years is only 
a fraction of what it was. Life on 
the sidewalks has dwindled toa 
trickle of pedestrians going else- 
where, while others rush by in the 
seclusion of their cars. Neighbor- 
hood shops and organgrinders are 
few or none. And the streets of 
modern neighborhoods are framed 
in endless vistas of architectural 
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monotony with no surprises in 
store for passing eyes. 

In the meantime a wealth of the 
unfamiliar and the unexpected has 
accumulated in our museums, offer- 
ing one of the potentially richest 
sources of compensation for the 
general desiccation of the urban 
habitat as a stimulus for mental 
development and satisfaction. The 
tender of information will, natural- 
ly, always be welcome, but under 
modern living conditions the need 
for mental stimulation places even 
more important demands upon the 
services of our museums. And we 
are not merely speaking of opposite 
sides of the same coin. Information 
can be stimulating, of course, but 
design for maximum communica- 
tion of systematically structured 
information will always be very 
different from design for maximum 
stimulation. A general shift in em- 
phasis from lean and predictable 
pedagogic orderliness to rich and 
surprising abundance on display 
would be very desirable, without 
going so far as to destroy the logical 
coherence of the exposition. And for 
the best results, both of immediate 
stimulation and of germinating af- 
fections for our museums, our earli- 
est visits, in particular, should be 
converted from regimented tours of 
inspection to adventurous journeys 
of personal exploration, to the 
greatest extent possible. 

To achieve a greater personaliza- 
tion of the museum experience 
among children visiting as mem- 
bers of a group or of a class is not 





an easy task and, so far, it has 
rarely been regarded as an explicit 
aim of their reception within our 
museums. It would place the tem- 
porary custodian of each group in 
a role rather different from the one 
customarily assigned, with func- 
tions primarily defined as those 
of guarding rather than guiding, 
following rather than leading, lis- 
tening rather than lecturing, an- 
swering questions rather than ask- 
ing them. It is a role that requires 
considerable self-control because 
it goes against the grain of most of 
us, when we find ourselves in 
charge of others less knowledgeable 
than we are and, particularly, when 
they are also much younger. Never- 
theless it is a role that most of us 
are able to accept, when sufficiently 
convinced of its merits. And its 
merits are not only based upon the 
greater stimulation and joy of dis- 
covery than of instruction, but also 
upon the growing need of oppor- 
tunities for self-direction among the 
children of our cities. 

That there might be inborn dif- 
ferences in the ability to decide 
for oneself seems very doubtful, 
but there can be no doubt whatso- 
ever that early experience is a dom1- 
nant factor in determining our 
capacity for independent action. 
David Riesman has called our at- 
tention to the historical change in 
prevalent human personality types 
from inner-directed to other- 
directed, but has, perhaps, given 
too much weight to fairly conscious 
adaptive processes, and too little 
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credit to the simple, cumulative 
impact of daily events. Both the 
opportunities and the demands for 
personal choice and decision during 
the early years of life have been 
greatly reduced since the beginning 
of our century, particularly for 
those who grow up in our Cities. 
The differences between walking to 
school and riding the school bus, 

or between watching television and 
playing games in the street, are only 
a couple of very obvious examples 
to remind us of the vast assortment 
of changes influencing personality 
development in the same direction. 
Increased opportunities and in- 
ducements for self-determination 
are badly needed improvements 
upon the modern urban milieu, par- 
ticularly as a habitat for the early 
years of our lives. And our muse- 
ums have a potentially great con- 
tribution they could make toward 
filling this need. 

The museums have treasures to 
tempt and reward exploration by 
young and old alike, if only the 
presentation of their hoard would 
invite and encourage personal 
search in whatever direction in- 
dividual interests may lead. But 
our experts have made a virtue of 
trying to keep the visitors ona 
single course along which the story 
that the museum wishes to tell will 
present itself in what the museum 
considers the most proper se- 
quence. Detours, deviations and al- 
ternate routes are discouraged by 
floor plans and more subtle devices. 
There are already some museums in 
the world where the visitor’s pro- 
gress is architecturally confined to 
a single track, with other itineraries 
a physical impossibility. And the 
open floor display through which 
one might wander in any direction 
is now only a fairly rare relic of 
earlier days. By giving the visitors 
more to discover for themselves, 
rather than having it pointed out 
to them, and more freedom to 
wander where they choose in pur- 
suit of their discoveries, the mu- 
seums could greatly increase the 
value of their role among the urban 
amenities of today. The exhibition 
halls should not only serve as ex- 
tensions of the classrooms, but 
also, in part, as replacements for 
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the open wharfs and junk yards, 
and other fields of adventure, that 
are no longer accessible to the 
merely curious in search of new 
impressions. 

Inspiration is stimulation of a 
special kind, or with something 
special added. The word may not 
express a scientific concept, since 
values are involved in its definition. 
But we all know what it means, 
and recognize what it stands for 
when we experience it ourselves. 
Along with the other losses of the 
urban milieu there has, unfortun- 
ately, also been a substantial re- 
duction in the frequency of in- 
spiring scenes and events within 
the daily orbits of all ages. Uplifting 
occurrences, lofty cathedrals, elo- 
quent public structures and majes- 
tic views do not multiply in direct 
proportion to the growth of urban 
populations, nor do they scatter 
with the spread of residential 
neighborhoods. Our museums can 
not present any cure-all for the de- 
cline of inspirational features in 
our daily experience of the city en- 
vironment, but they do, at least, 
have some compensations to offer. 

The inspirational values to be 
found in the art museums need no 
discussion. In the museums of nat- 
ural history similar values have 
sneaked up on the value-free scien- 
tists through the creativity of the 
artists engaged in the preparation 
of their exhibits. The habitat group 
is a good example. Eggs and nests 
have been part of ornithological col- 
lections from the beginning, along 
with the adult specimens. When the 
museums decided to put all three 
together on a twig, the habitat 
group was born. But very few mam- 
mals build nests or lay eggs, and 
when the ambition to introduce a 
semblance of life among the rem- 
nants of death spread to the mam- 
malian exhibits the ultimate an- 
swer to the new aspiration could 
only be found in an attempt to cre- 
ate an image of the entire land- 
scape in which the animals live. 
And today the beauty of nature in- 
voked by the best of the habitat 
groups may have a much greater 
impact upon the visitor than do the 
few drab inhabitants of the fore- 
ground. In fact, it would not be 


difficult to name habitat groups in 
which the presumptive stars of the 
spectacle mainly register as ob- 
structions of the beautiful view be- 
hind them, rather than as the fea- 
tured attractions. If you have a 
masterful background painter and 
fine accessory artists, perhaps you 
should not let the animals get too 
much in the way. You might call 
the exhibits scenes of nature in- 
stead of habitat groups. While op- 
portunities to acquire a love of 
nature from direct experience have 
diminished, the museums are now 
able to achieve images of nature of 
an esthetic quality that can provide 
invaluable reinforcements for the 
fewer real opportunities that still 
remain for the average citizen. 

In the history museums it seems 
quite possible that there may be 
more valuable inspiration emanat- 
ing from the prosaic rather than 
the romantic features of their show. 
By relating them to the practical 
utensils and odd objects of their 
everyday lives and personal needs 
or tastes, the historical museums 
make the heroes of history become 
human in our eyes, rather than fig- 
ments of mythology, thereby mak- 
ing it possible to dream of joining 
their company if fate should ever 
challenge us to act in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Until the beginning of our cen- 
tury we were quite likely to live 
where we could frequently visit the 
homes of our great-great grand- 
parents, then occupied by our 
grandparents. And much of the 
family was within daily reach. Even 
those who emigrated often did it as 
family groups and stayed together 
where they went. This is no longer 
the way things are. And in our age 
of restlessness a new need and 
craving for family roots is rapidly 
growing among us. But for most of 
us it is no longer possible to pursue 
this desire on the natural course 
toward its fulfillment, and the 
knowledge of the roots of our 
community is beginning to take the 
place of acquaintanceship with the 
roots of our own families in the 
satisfaction of our desire for his- 
torical identity—a knowledge of 
our past that can give us some con- 
fidence in our future. Historic pres- 
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ervation is potentially the best pos- 
sible source of such reassurance 
about who we are and where we 
may be going. 

Opportunities for casual en- 
counters between people with simi- 
lar interests but widely separated 
lives are also among the urban 
amenities that have been in serious 
decline since the beginning of the 
century. Chance meetings on your 
daily rounds in town are almost a 


thing of the past in our larger cities. 


I used to feel quite sarcastic about 
the grand openings in the art muse- 
ums, when their halls would be so 
crowded that you could barely 
catch some glimpses of the art, 
while everybody was looking at 
each other. But I do not feel that 
way any more. Such happenings 
meet a very real need in the cities 
of today. In many respects one 
might say that the museums, and 
those of the arts in particular, have 


fallen heirs to some important func- 


tions of the ancient Greek agorae 
and the Roman forums. The con- 
tacts they offer on their festive oc- 
casions May remain anonymous or 
lead to new friendships, but always 
answer a quite important need for 
a sense of community. And even on 
ordinary days in the galleries your 
appreciation of what you see is 
greatly enriched by your awareness 
that you are not alone in your en- 
joyment. The experience would not 
have meant the same to you with- 
out the sense of fellowship con- 
sciously, or subconsciously, ab- 


sorbed from the people around you. 


Museums have many other serv- 
ices than simple, textbook educa- 
tion to offer the growing and diver- 
sifying needs of their communities, 
but they also have many unsolved 
problems to face, and adjustments 
to make, in response to new and 
changing demands upon their pre- 
sentations. And, perhaps, the most 
obvious of the difficulties to be 
overcome are those related to actu- 
al or potential conflicts of interest 
between public service and public 
relations, aggravated by the eco- 
nomic inflation and often also by 
institutional overexpansion. 

When museums first opened their 
doors to the general public, the 
keepers of the collections were gen- 
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erally recognized as the highest lo- 
cal authorities on their subjects, 
and communications with the new 
museum audience were left almost 
entirely in their hands. All informa- 
tion disseminated through exhibits, 
lectures or the printed word was 
subject to the full acceptance and 
approval of the curatorial staff, and 
most of it originated with them. 
Universities often grew out of such 
museums. Today the filial relation- 
ship, if any, between these two 
categories of institutions is almost 
invariably the reverse. 

As the tasks of exhibition grew 
more complex, a certain division of 
function and authority between 
display artists and academic ex- 
perts became unavoidable. Still, the 
loss of curatorial impact upon the 
museum image remained very 
slight. But soon the new needs 
of the community, eagerly em- 
braced in the spirit of the advertis- 
ing age, would seem to have created 
a false excuse for making the attrac- 
tion and entertainment of crowds 
more important than the stimula- 
tion and enrichment of individual 
minds, which will always remain 
the most natural goal for those de- 
voting their own lives to the search 
for new knowledge and understand- 
ing. The simple statistics of attend- 
ance in their halls, attention in the 
news and contributions to their 
budgets became the prime targets 
of museum policy. Public relations 
became a new force in museum 
organization, while curatorial con- 
trols over the contents and quality 
of museum presentations entered a 
decline that seems to continue una- 
bated. And today we may often find 
museums seeking their own ad- 
vantage by blatantly catering to 
popular fads and figures that would 
privately rate only derogatory grins 
from the knowledgeable members 
of their own staffs. 

But a somewhat reduced empha- 
Sis upon simple diffusion of knowl- 
edge in response to other cultural 
and social needs does not in any 
way lessen the moral responsibility 
of a museum for the significance 
and factual reliability of all infor- 
mation revealed or suggested by its 
exhibits or conveyed to the public 
by any other means of communica- 


tion. On the contrary, the validity 
of museum presentations of all 
sorts is more important now than 
it ever was before. An audience not 
exclusively or even primarily dedi- 
cated to the pursuit of knowledge 
in the particular subjects repre- 
sented is less likely to be critical in 
its acceptance of what is offered, 
and therefore more dependent 
upon the integrity of the offering. 
And only the well-informed judg- 
ment of the museum’s own aca- 
demic staff can ensure the survival 
of that integrity. 

Recent years have seen great 
changes in the style of corporate 
management in big business and 
industry, with ‘“‘gamesmanship” 
replacing “craftsmanship” at the 
head of the technically most 
advanced companies, and conse- 
cration to victory on the battlefields 
of economic competition becoming 
more important than dedication to 
the quality of product for the at- 
tainment of command, to the ulti- 
mate detriment of the consumers 
relying upon the products they 
receive. Unfortunately such evolv- 
ing new patterns of organization 
often prove very contagious also 
among establishments in which 
there is no possible excuse for their 
introduction. In a recent article 
in The New York Times Robert 
Brustein reports that “one obvious 
transformation now overtaking the 
performing arts is the subordina- 
tion of their artistic growth to 
managerial know-how” with the 
result that artistic directors may 
be hired or fired largely according 
to their ability to deliver audiences 
or develop income-producing prop- 
erties. When such things can hap- 
pen to industries totally dependent 
upon the creativity of their engi- 
neers and designers—and even to 
the performing arts, which would 
cease to exist without the perform- 
ing artists—how much greater is 
not the danger that a similar fate 
might overtake our museums offer- 
ing Rembrandts and dinosaurs, 
rather than performing members 
of their own staffs, as the featured 
attractions of their show? As we 
are all aware, it has recently come 
to pass that the man in charge of 
one of our greatest museums will 
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not be the one who best knows its 
values, to paraphrase Hilton 
Kramer’s title for his excellent 
commentary on the subject. And 
when a former president of the in- 
stitution protests that ‘‘a store 
manager shouldn’t run the Met,” it 
is very interesting to note that it is 
the vice director for public affairs 
who acts as ‘‘spokesman”’ for the 
Metropolitan Museum in attempt- 
ing to answer Roland Redmond’s 
objections. 

It would, however, be completely 
unfair to put the blame for the de- 
plorable new trend entirely on the 
shoulders of those who govern our 
museums, and their public rela- 
tions acolytes. There may, in fact, 
be good reason to accuse the aca- 
demic museum professions of hav- 
ing planted the first seeds with the 
idea sponsored by their national 
associations that a few courses in 
museum administration, combined 
with an education in a museum 
discipline, would provide a sound 
background for museum director- 
ship. When selection for top com- 
mand becomes a matter of balanc- 
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ing skills of business administra- 
tion against creative leadership in 
the museum’s own particular fields 
of endeavor, it obviously opens up 
for consideration much larger 
sources of managerial qualifications 
than are to be found within the 
museum professions themselves. It 
might actually turn museum direc- 
torship into an attractive early re- 
tirement occupation after success- 
ful careers in other pursuits, and 
has already done so in several 
instances. 

We need all the help we can get 
to share our knowledge, values and 
beliefs with the public. But if the 
museums continue to shift their 
aim from the authoritative evalua- 
tion of truths, probabilities and sig- 
nificance toward promotional selec- 
tion of messages for their popular 
appeal, they may achieve some 
short-term gains at the turnstiles, 
but with great danger of ultimate 
loss of public esteem and support. 
Through the public relations cult 
of quantities rather than qualities 
—making money in the tills, num- 
bers at the doors, and citations in 





the news the prime measures of 
institutional achievement—most of 
our museums may soon reach the 
point, which one has reached al- 
ready, where cultural functions will 
become secondary to business man- 
agement in the conduct of institu- 
tional affairs. To avoid such an 
outcome for our museums and for 
their devoted public it is essential 
that the curators again be brought 
out of the neutral ivory towers into 
which they have been pushed by 
modern public relations, so that 
they may resume their proper roles 
as the ultimate guardians and dis- 
pensers of the knowledge, apprecia- 
tion and understanding which the 
museum is, supposedly, there to 
provide. 
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Imaginary Landscapes 





n April, the Walker Art Center, 
Minneapolis, opens an extensive 
exhibition of the work of Isamu 
Noguchi which documents the 
extraordinary range of activities of 
this important artist, who is now 
73 years old. Noguchi’s Imaginary 
Landscapes explores the evolution 
and range of Noguchi’s artistic in- 
terests and production. Where pos- 
sible, the exhibition illustrates the 
commonality of forms, evidences 
of a distinctive, highly distilled 
vocabulary that appears in works 
ranging from small carved sculp- 
tures to large environmental proj- 
ects, such as gardens and plazas. 
The objective of the exhibition is to 
show the totality and consistency of 
a prodigious artist, of a one-man 
movement predicated on iconog- 
raphy derived as much from human 
anatomy as from nature. This is 
tempered by a decidedly analytical 
strain. His use of organic form, 
alluding to the figure in nature and 
natural phenomena, is on occasion 
balanced by his passion for the 
geometric, and in many works there 
is a subtle fusion of these opposites. 
Noguchi’s art has always repre- 
sented a highly personal fusion of 
western and oriental attitudes. As 
an assistant to the Rumanian 
sculptor Brancusi in the late 1920s 
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Clockwise: The courtyard of the Beinecke 
Library, Yale University; Chase Man- 
hattan Bank Plaza Garden, New York; 
bronze garden elements, 1962; Black Sun, 
1972; Origin with a Young Balloon, 1967- 
68; Gregory, 1945 (upper right); sculpture 
garden, Israel Museum in Jerusalem 
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in Paris, he learned to carve and 
polish stone. His work reflects not 
only the organic forms of Brancusi 
but also the biomorphic idiom of 
such surrealistic-influenced artists 
as Miro and Arp. 

Sculptures in the exhibit in- 
clude works in stone, marble and 
bronze. They reflect a persistent 
tension in Noguchi’s work between 
western modernistic attitudes and 
the traditional forms and materials 
of the Orient. Among these sculp- 
tures are several ‘interlocking 
pieces” of the mid-1940s—the dis- 
tinctive style that brought Noguchi 
prominence. Several later works, 
consisting of rocklike elements 
randomly deployed in a manner 
evocative of a Japanese garden, 
reveal his abiding interest in the 
utilization of natural forms in envi- 
ronmental configurations. The re- 
lationship of these sculptures to 
subsequent large-scale urban gar- 
dens such as the Chase Manhattan 
Bank project is evident. 

A major section of the exhibition 
will be devoted to architectural 
and landscape projects, including 
the Chase Manhattan circular gar- 
den completed in 1964; the garden 
for UNESCO in Paris (1958); and 
the internationally celebrated Billy 
Rose sculpture garden at the Israel 
Museum in Jerusalem (1965). 
Noguchi also designed a play- 
ground for the High Museum in 
Atlanta (MUSEUM NEWS, Septem- 
ber/October 1976) and the nearly 
completed Dodge Fountain in 
Detroit. 

Many of Noguchi’s unrealized 
projects were especially ambitious 
and visionary proposals: the 1965 
design for the Riverside Drive 
urban garden in collaboration with 
architect Louis Kahn, and a 1930s 
gigantic earth sculpture in the form 
of a human face to be visible from 
Mars. Less grandiose but still not 
realized projects include proposals 
for monuments to Buddha and 
Ghandi. Another unrealized project 
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From left to right, top to bottom: Mor- 
tality, 1959; The Cubic Pyramid, 1970; an- 
other view of the sculpture garden, Israel 
Museum; Floor Frame, 1961; Bird B, 
1957-58 
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Costumes and sets for Martha Graham’s 
Judith (1950), Phaedra (1962), and 
Herodiade (1944), and for George 
Balanchine’s Orpheus (1948) 


is One appropriately cast in bronze 
—a swimming pool for the 1930s 
Hollywood director Josef von Stern- 
berg. The ultimate in art deco 
design, it was never built. Models 

in wood, bronze and plaster, as well 
as large color photographs and film, 
will document these projects. 

A group of sets handmade by 
Noguchi for Martha Graham’s 
dance productions will be on view: 
Herodiade (1944), Cave of the 
Heart (1946), Judith (1950) and 
Phaedra (1962). The forms in these 
Stage sets parallel those of 
Noguchi’s sculptures of the same 
period. Those of Herodiade, for 
example, foreshadow the interlock- 
ing style of the artist’s marble, 
Stone and bronze pieces. A major 
theater set, made in 1948 for George 
Balanchine’s production of Orpheus 
for the New York Ballet Theater, 
will be featured. Noguchi’s pieces 
for this production include masks 
and headdresses—important sculp- 
tures in themselves—and costumes. 

For the Walker Art Center galler- 
ies, Noguchi is making a group of 
moveable sculptures fabricated in 
wood, canvas and bamboo. Titled 
Variable Landscapes, these ele- 
ments will create an indoor garden 
through which the public can walk 
and will be shown ina variety of 
configurations. This environmental 
installation will also function 
during the course of the exhibition 
as a performance space for small 
musical and dance groups, includ- 
ing Japanese choreographer Kei 
Takei and her company, Moving 
Earth. 

Noguchi’s Imaginary Landscapes, 
on view in Minneapolis from April 
23 to June 18, will travel to the 
Denver Art Museum (October 22- 
December 3), the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art (January 7-February 18, 
1979), the San Francisco Museum 
of Modern Art (July 22-September 
2, 1979) and the Detroit Institute of 
Arts (April 10-June 10, 1979). 
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For Museum Directors and Trustees: 


Five Capital Ideas 


You should be into at least four of them 


® Endowment—the one you can count on 

* Annual Giving—for ongoing support 

€ Capital Campaign — every few years for growth 
e Deferred Giving—the best support of all 

® Membership — gets many people involved 


Capital ideas that can help museum executives keep the 
doors open. Without cutting back on programs, reducing staff, 
or putting off planned acquisitions. 


Are you taking advantage of at least four of these 
funding areas RIGHT NOW? It you haven't the time, the staff, 
or the experience, then you should be talking to Goettler 
Associates. 


Call or write now. 
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GOETTLER ASSOCIATES 


50 WEST BROAD STREET e COLUMBUS, OHIO 43215 ¢ (614) 228-3269 


FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 


Write for a free copy of our folder, “Philanthropy and the non-profit organization’. 
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The Living Tradition 
of Maria Martinez 


By Susan Peterson. Kodansha Inter- 
national, 1977. 300 pp., illus., $35. 


—— 


The theme of this book is clearly re- 
flected in its title, for it certainly is a 
paean of praise in honor of Maria 
Martinez, the most famous Native 
American potter. The two equally im- 
portant creative ingredients of this 
book are both contributed by Susan 
Peterson, who is not only the writer 
and photographer, but also a consum- 
Mate potter and teacher. Her friend- 
ship with Maria since 1949 makes her 
eminently qualified to write and illus- 
trate this important book. 

The large format allows the best 
and most extensive photographic 
documentation ever published of 
Maria and her husband, Julian, and 
their descendants and extended fam- 
ily. Today, the pottery process they 
reinvented is practiced by many in 
the San Ildefonso pueblo in New 
Mexico north of Santa Fe. There is a 
total of 201 color and 139 black-and- 
white photographs, including histori- 
cal pictures dating from 1879 and 
Step-by-step sequences of the potting, 
decorating and firing. They are superb 
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and are the definitive documentation 
for this fascinating subject. I can at- 
test to the accuracy of the depiction 
and description of the process because 
following the work of Maria and 
Julian, I have made the shiny black 
pottery decorated with matte black 
patterns myself over quite a few 
years. 

Ironically the black-on-black pot- 
tery for which Maria and Julian Mar- 
tinez are justly famous is not in- 
digenous to the San Ildefonso pueblo. 
Nor are the decorations solely from 
their own Tewa group sources. Fur- 
thermore, pottery was never utilitar- 
ian in the pueblo, but was made for 
sale to the white man. None of this 
detracts from the tremendous artistic 
accomplishments they achieved in 
their pottery. 

The invention of the process be- 
tween 1909 and 1918 was due partly 
to an attempt to duplicate the tech- 
niques exhibited by some ancient 
potsherds discovered during a nearby 
archeological excavation, and partly 
by an accident during firing. 

The author writes well and sensi- 
tively about the division of labor as 
Maria hand formed the pots, and 
Julian decorated them. Following his 








death in 1943, other members of her 
family worked with her, and she 
eagerly taught all who would learn the 
techniques. Today she is the matriarch 
of five generations of family potters. 
Possibly the close friendship of the 
author with Maria inhibited a com- 
pletely objective reporting of her 
family problems and heartbreaks. A 
more realistic account is given in 
Maria: The Potter of San Ildefonso 
by Alice Marriott in 1948. Unfortu- 
nately, this delicate and poignant nar- 
rative is illustrated only with line 
drawings. 

I have visited Maria over the past 
30 years which really is but a short 
period of time when one realizes that 
She is nearing her 100th birthday. 
Astoundingly, she still does a little pot- 
ting today. Truly she is a living na- 
tional treasure.—Joseph Veach Noble 





Buttons: A Collector’s Guide 


By Victor Houart. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1977. 128 pp., illus., $9.95. 





“This guide, organized alphabetically 
according to manufacturer, the ma- 
terial from which the buttons were 
made, or the themes they represent, 
concentrates upon European buttons 
—perhaps, particularly, the French 
and the English ones, the most beau- 
tiful ever made.” So states Houart, 
whose extensive personal collection 
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of handmade buttons provides the 
basis for the generally poor photo- 
graphs accompanying the text. 

Given the fact that Houart has com- 
piled a lot of information on the 
esthetics and economics of button- 
making, he has chosen a most un- 
fortunate format for publication. As 
a group, collector’s guides of the 
alphabetized, encyclopedic type are 
minimally useful and often madden- 
ingly frustrating for the novice. 

Suppose, for instance, you buy a 
locked chest at auction, which hap- 
pens to be filled with interesting old 
wooden buttons. Some have pen-and- 
ink pictures drawn on them; others 
are covered with tartan-printed paper. 
Knowing little or nothing about but- 
tons, and wanting to assess your 
treasure, you take this book in hand. 

Skipping over the listings for man- 
ufacturers (you haven’t a clue), you 
try looking under “Wooden Buttons.” 
“Buttons have been made from every 
variety of wood for centuries, and 
some are really beautiful,” you read. 
Great. You glance down at the two 
gray fuzzy pictures, which bear no 
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The American Association 
of Museums Is pleased to 
make available to its 
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with energy emergencies 


Contents 
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The booklet was prepared by the Arts Energy Study, a 
national project sponsored by the American Associa- 
tion of Museums, the American Arts Alliance and elisters 
arts Service organizations. 


The booklet was edited by Dr. Robert A. Matthai. 
Chairman of the AAM Energy Committee and Director 
of the Arts Energy Study. Other contributors include 
William R. Leisher, National Gallery of Art: Robert 
Organ, Smithsonian Institution: Kenneth E. Shaw. 
SJaalitatsvolalt-lam aril Olcelame Nv lat-lamsi(e) (ella El ilelarel 
Museums of Canada: Joyce Hill Stoner, Henry Francis 


du Pont Winterthur Museum; and Syska and 
Hennessy, Inc.. engineers. 


Preparation, printing and distribution of the booklet are 
10] 6) 010) 4 Tem ohymeie= lal ecmicelaam atom t-lllelarcla state loli Viaalctal niet? 
the Arts and Exxon Corporation 


The first copy requested is FREE: additional (ole) e) (sts 
are $.50 each. To order your copy(ies), fill out and 
<\-[ale lam alom(e)gaemmlme)cel=lelalemaslel¢-mlar-lanelel= 

copy, please enclose payment: make check or money 
order payable to Arts Energy Study. 





Arts/Energy Study 
Box 241 New York, New York 10024 (212) 580-3429 


Please send me______ cop y(ies) of 
Protection of Cultural Properties During Energy Emergencies. 


(First copy is free; additional copies are $.50 each.) 
My payment of $ is enclosed. 
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resemblance to your beautiful but- 
tons. You read on. “Some of the most 
beautiful hand-painted wooden but- 
tons were made in the Belgian town 
of Spa in the second half of the 19th 
century (see p. 111) and in Mauchline, 
Scotland, during the same _ period.” 
Turning to page 111, you read the six 
lines on Spa buttons and, glancing at 
the illustrated blob, eliminate that 































possibility. You look under “Mauch- 
line” (they are plaid; Scotland seems 
right). No entry. No entry for “Scot- 
land” or “Scottish,” either. 

You decide to try for a theme-of- 
decoration entry. Since most of the 
buttons are covered with tartan- 
printed paper, you look up tartan 
and plaid. Nothing. Grabbing at tech- 
nique, you look up paper and printed. 
No entry. Giving up on the tartan- 
plaid buttons, you focus on the ones 
with small pen-and-ink drawings. 
Where to begin? No entries for pen, 
ink or drawings. In frustration, you 
leaf through the whole book, page by 
page, to see if any of the pictures re- 
motely resemble your little treasures. 
Nothing. And now you have 300 gray 
spots before your eyes. 

To be absolutely thorough, you de- 
cide to read through all the textual 
entries, and—what luck! Under “Bred- 
albane” (it could have been “Zanzi- 
bar’), you discover that “The famous 
makers of souvenir woodenware, Wil- 
liam Smith (1795-1847) and Andrew 
Smith (1797-1869) of Mauchline [!] in 
Scotland made Bredalbane Buttons, 
named after the Marquis of Bredal- 
bane _ decorated, in three price 


QUICK N’ EASY 


Displays « Exhibits « Look professional, are easy to 
read and economical to assemble with Scott Plastics Co. 
elegant Plexiglas® letters and numerals. 1 8 letter styles are 
available in Caps &L.C., 1/8” thick, sizes from %” 
to 10”, many colors & finishes, plainback or with Scott's 
own pressure-sensitive Stickee® 
apply, reusable and ideal for all museum information and 
directional signage applications. Send the coupon today for 
your FREE SCOTT CATALOG. 


ranges, with pen-and-ink pictures, tar- 
tans, and transfers. Tartan-ware was 
made by the Smiths at least until the 
end of the 19th century.” Jubilation! 
To be sure that these are your but- 
tons, you take one out of the old chest 
to compare it with the illustration, 
but (you guessed it) this entry has no 
picture. Well, perhaps the next time 
you're in Mauchline.—Mary Jean Mad- 
igan 





Manuscript Painting in Paris 
during the Reign of Saint Louis 
By Robert Branner. University of 


California Press, 1977. 270 pp., illus., 
$48.50. 





Although published posthumously, 
this book was fully written and edited 
by Branner before his death in 1973. 
Manuscript Painting in Paris during 
the Reign of Saint Louis, as can be 
inferred from its title, is a monumen- 
tal scholarly endeavor. We are fortu- 
nate that Branner completed it since, 
due to the complexity of the subject 
and the lack of any other recent 
publications in the same field, com- 
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pletion by another author would have 
been virtually impossible. 

What Branner has done is to iden- 
tify particular Parisian ateliers of 
manuscript painting in the mid-13th 
century. Then, primarily by stylistic 
analysis, he assigns to those ateliers 
other manuscripts whose provenance 
has been unknown. Out of this proc- 
ess, which in itself is a logistic marvel, 
emerges a history of Parisian paint- 
shops, full of the intricacies of which 
histories are made. 

However, while tracing the develop- 
ment of individual ateliers and ferret- 
ing out examples of collaboration 
among them may delight the dedi- 
cated medievalist, it is somewhat 
specialized for laymen. So too are the 
lengthy appendices that list the Pari- 
sian order of Bible books and pro- 
logues, bookmakers and _ booksellers 
in Paris among numerous other im- 
portant but highly esoteric subjects. 

The book is well produced, cleanly 
designed and well illustrated although 
more color plates would have been 
helpful to those who enjoy exquisite 
illumination more than detailed tabu- 
lation— Bruce H. Evans 


nn pi 
After Ninety 

By Imogen Cunningham, introduction 
by Margaretta Mitchell. University of 
Washington Press, 1977. 112 pp., illus., 
$17.50. 
savin AN anecincinmncntaamecn 
It is always unnerving to attempt to 
describe a legend, especially when the 
creative matter is visual. So it is with 
commenting on Imogen Cunningham’s 
last book, After Ninety. I can tell you 
a few things about her (in case you 
are one of the few who knows noth- 
ing) and a bit about the intention of 
the book, but for subjective comment 
you are on your own. (How could any- 
one dislike it?) 

Born in 1883, Imogen Cunningham 
began taking pictures at the age of 18, 
gaining technical know-how through 
a correspondence course and making 
her earliest prints in a woodshed/ 
darkroom lined with tarpaper. First 
exhibiting in 1912 at the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, she 
grew in the craft and demonstrated 
a straightforward approach to art 
and her life through the next 64 years 
of work. Spanning the American 
photographic scene from _late-19th- 
century estheticism to late-20th-cen- 
tury portraits and patterns, she be- 
came the darling of successive genera- 
tions of young photographers whom 
she admired, but with whom she was 
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Our professional team can produce 
exciting results responsive to 

your unique interpretive problems. 
Our solutions are accurate and 
in-budget, engaging and innovative, 
and above all — they work! 


A Couple Designers, Inc., offers 

a full-range of museum services: 
Master Planning, Exhibit Concepts, 
Interpretive Design, 
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Installation 
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Let us send you 
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e Gerard & Elizabeth Hilferty 


180 Garfield, Middleport, Ohio 457 
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FSP: fillsyour‘in’ boxwith 
donations and gets busy 
off your desk 


Now you can get more of the mail you like and get 
rid of tedious record keeping to boot. How? 
With the Feedback Solicitation Package (FSP) from ASI. 












FSP helps you acquire new 
donors, expand your current 
donor base, and 

extend your current 
donor contributing life. 
FSP also gives complete 
gift accounting and 
administrative assistance 
— to help increase record 
keeping accuracy and 
decrease staff costs. 

FSP — a customized plan. The FSP 
fund-raising program helps make your 
campaign more successful through a 
four-part customized approach. 


1. Customized list 3» Customized multi-wave 4. Gift accounting and file 
acquisition. You expand your mailing program. You get a maintenance service. You 
donor base through new prospect solicitation package featuring reduce expenses and eliminate 
selection based on established personalized appeals based on the hassles and limitations of 
demographic information. feedback from previous mailings. in-house record keeping with 
This program is more effective ASI’s computerized resources. 
2. Customized thematic than either the one-shot approach Now, with FSP, you have ready 
approach. You receive appeals or the frozen series concept. FSP access to actionable data that lets 
tailored to your individual situation uses marketing intelligence you identify and appeal to any 
— they’re not canned. Better yet, accumulated from one mailing special interest group within your 
your theme is based upon other into the next. It’s this approach — donor base. 
successful cases. made possible through our com- 


puter capability — that makes all 
the difference in donor response. 


FSP — just one of many ASI services available to help you build your fund raising appeals. 


AOUWMINISs TAA TIVE 
SYSTEMS 
Division of Fisher-Stevens, Inc. 
120 Brighton Road, Clifton, New Jersey 07012 


Dear Bill: 


Give me some feedback on: 
Your new Feedback Solicitation Package 


For more information of the ASI 
Feedback Solicitation Package, 
and/or an analysis of your fund 
raising program needs, complete 
this coupon or call Bill Lone, 
president, (201) 471-0800. 
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sometimes impatient. Of those who 
came seeking “the big word,” she 
declared, “I don’t have it, but they 
think I do... . There is no such thing 
as a secret—you just have to work 
and find your own way. Everybody 
can do it. If I can do it, everybody 
can.” 

At the age of 92, Cunningham de- 
cided to create a new body of photo- 
graphic work, rather than publish a 
third volume of earlier pictures. She 
began a series of portraits of people 
over 90, as was she herself. The faces 
she recorded in this project speak for 
themselves about the people she want- 
ed to preserve on film and the atti- 
tudes she had about their responses 
to life. Her death in 1976 cut the 
project short and it was published 
posthumously. 

The University of Washington Press 
has been the exclusive publisher of 
her work: Imogen Cunningham: Pho- 
tographs (1970), Imogen! (1974) and 
this last volume. For those who can- 
not experience her photographs in 
exhibition, these three collections are 
the next best thing and allow ready 
reference whenever one feels the need 
of spiritual refreshment through the 
eye of a brilliant observer. Because 
of the existence of the Imogen Cun- 
ningham Trust to manage her photo- 
graphs in the future, we can expect 
to continue having her superb images 
to enrich our lives—even after 90. 
Melinda Young Frye 


eee 
Walk in Beauty: 

The Navajo and Their Blankets 
By Anthony Berlant and Mary Hunt 
Kahlenberg. New York Graphic 
Society, 1977. 167 pp., illus., $27.50. 
casting 
To begin with, Walk in Beauty is a 
well-written and brilliantly illustrated 
introduction to Classic Period (19th 
century) Navajo weaving. It is also 
an expansion of the catalog that its 
authors wrote for an exhibition that 
they organized for the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art. Kahlenberg is 
an art historian and curator at the Los 
Angeles County Museum while Berlant 
is an artist and a collector of Native 
American art who is also based in 
southern California. Their exhibition 
traveled in the United States and 
Europe in 1972 and 1973 and it was 
probably the finest and most elaborate 
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a newly-formed company of museum professionals, 
iS now available to design and build those 
quality, contemporary exhibits you have 

been needing! 












Group4 will put their 33 years combined museum 
experience to work for YOU on an individual 
basis to produce outstanding 







*MINATURE & SMALL DIORAMAS 
*HABITAT GROUPS 

*GRAPHICS 

*MODULAR DISPLAYS 
*MODEL-MAKING & MINATURE SCULPTURE 











You owe it to yourself to investigate this 
new first-class, competitively priced 
museum design & production service. 






For further information write: 
Group4 
806 N. Chester Ave. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46201 
Or phone 

(317) 352-0876 
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ON HIGH-PRESSURE LAMINATE 
LACQUER FINISH OR 
PAINT YOURSELF 


DISPLAY CUBES 
& PEDESTALS 
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AND OCTAGONS 
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TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS... 
OR PROBLEM SOLVING BY OUR DESIGN STAFF. 
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FLEETWOOD INDUSTRIES 


350 ELM STREET . READING, PENNA. 19601 (215) 373-5225 
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ERNST HAAS 
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Call on the unique talents of 

MODERNAGE. Old-world craftsmanship 
combined with the most modern 
photographic laboratory equipment result 
in the highest quality in photographic prints. 
We are a full-service photolab that can 
completely execute your exhibit design. 

We are staffed to handle the initial 
assignment including printing, mounting, 
light boxes, silk-screening, crating and 
shipping. Depending upon your needs, 

we also design and counsel. 

Call our experts. They'll be happy to 

answer any questions you have concerning 
cost, delivery, price and otner requirements 


mesdernage 


319 E. 44TH ST., N.Y.C. 10017 (212) 661-9190 
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one ever done about 19th-century 
Navajo textiles. 

The subject is not that esoteric. 
Navajo weavers of that time were 
among the most self-consciously artis- 
tic of any traditional Native American 
people and their blankets were valued 
as art objects by their contempora- 
ries, Navajo and non-Navajo alike. 
The first scholarly publication about 
their art appeared almost a century 
ago and its definitive history (by Char- 
les Avery Amsden) is now almost 
50 years old and has gone through 
many printings. Dozens of popular 
books and pamphlets have been writ- 
ten on the subject and other scholarly 
books and articles are available. The 
bibliography is extensive and its his- 
tory, artistic canons and esthetic 
values are well established. Too well 
established perhaps because until 
Berlant and Kahlenberg came along 
almost the only people able to look 
at Navajo textiles with eyes not di- 
rected by Amsden-Southwest-estab- 
lishment glasses were those who knew 
nothing about it. 

Berlant and Kahlenberg, first in 


their exhibition and now in this book, 
make the first systematic reappraisal 
in almost a century of the standard 
esthetic judgments about Navajo 
weaving. They base their reappraisal 
on visual criteria derived from and 
entirely compatible with those used 
to judge international contemporary 
art. Thus, and for the first time this 
art is brought without qualification 
into the mainstream of contemporary 
taste, which makes this book some- 
thing of a landmark. 

Kahlenberg and Berlant break no 
new scholarly ground in their discus- 
sion of the history of Navajo weaving, 
but the discussion is lucid, admirably 
concise and no mere rehash of 
Amsden (to whom the book is dedi- 
cated). They attempt to establish a 
badly needed set of new style cate- 
gories but the format is wrong for 
innovative taxonomy and, while their 
outline feels right, the descriptions 
are too brief and imprecise to be of 
much use. But the book is fine and for 
southwestern establishment watchers 
fun: On occasion breathless hyper- 
bole smacks more of ARTnews than 
El Palacio, the word “style” is used 
in a manner designed to shudder the 
spine of any right-thinking anthro- 
pologist or art historian; the word 


For more product information send for free brochure. 
Catalog also available for $1.00. 
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“unravelled” replaces the equally cor- 
rect word “ravelled.” How subtle that 
last touch, for ravelled has been used 
forever by southwestern establish- 
mentarians as the test word to sepa- 
rate the men from the boys. I’ve got 
news for you fellows, from now on 
it’s “unravelled.”—J. J. Brody 





The Mill at Philipsburg Manor, 
Upper Mills, and a Brief History 
of Milling 

By Charles Howell and Allan Keller. 


Sleepy Hollow Restorations, 1977. 
185 pp., illus., $15 





A miller from the age of 14 and now 
resident millwright and master miller 
at Sleepy Hollow Restorations’ 
Philipsburg Manor, Howell may know 
more about his subject than anyone 
else in this country. For years he has 
generously shared his experience with 
Philipsburg visitors, young and old. 
Now, with journalist Allan Keller and 
assistance from 75 superlative line 
drawings and photographs, Howell 
recounts the history of milling from 
prehistoric times to the mid-19th cen- 
tury, with special emphasis on “his” 
reconstructed mill. 

Here are plumping mills, tub mills, 
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water, wind and tide mills. Cullin 
stones, peak stones, fine French Buhr 
stones. Shafts and gears and bolting 
machines. If you can’t tell an over- 
shot from an undershot wheel, this 
concise and interesting technical his- 
tory is guaranteed to fill the gaps. 

If, however, you find the story of 
milling technology a grinding bore, 
you may be inspired by the tale of 
Frederic Philipse, carpenter turned 
manor lord, which is also included. 
Of particular interest to those in- 
volved in historic restoration is a de- 
tailed account of the archeological 
research and subsequent reconstruc- 
tion of the present working mill at 
Philipsburg, which, under Howell’s 
capable hand, can turn out two tons 
of flour each day. 

A good glossary and reading list are 
appended.—Mary Jean Madigan 





Studies in Textile History 


Edited by Veronika Gervers. Royal 
Ontario Museum, 1977. 371 pp., illus., 
$25. 





Prepared as a tribute to the late 
Harold B. Burnham, who _ between 
1958 and his death in 1973 was a guid- 
ing hand at the Royal Ontario Muse- 
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ALLIED VAN LINES 
SPECIAL PAGDUCTS DUSIGN 


We have a message of Special Interest for you... 


Allied Van Lines, the world’s largest mover of household goods, has a separate 
division professionally trained, staffed and equipped to handle the specialized 
transportation needs of America’s Museums, Art Galleries, and Special Collectors. 
Consider these aspects of our total commitment service. 


WORLD'S 
NO.1 MOVER 





O Complete exhibit preparation . . . Allied’s agents worldwide will work closely 
with you to coordinate the many details of preparing for a successful exhibition 
or shipment on tour. 


O Specialized equipment, custom packing and inventory . . . Allied’s “extra soft 
touch” custom equipped air ride vans, along with the latest packing expertise 
and materials, assure protection of valuable exhibits and works of art. Accurate 
inventories are recorded too, so you know the proper condition of your shipment. 


© Computerized dispatch ...Our communications system gives prompt up-to-the- 


minute status of your shipments while in transit. . . lets Allied agents coordi- 
nate transit times in accordance with your needs. 
O Experienced drivers . . . Carefully selected drivers with dependable records are 


chosen for Special Products double-team operations. They are professionally 
trained in the handling of valuable exhibits and works of art. 


O Storage... With the largest network of agents in the world, you can trust Allied 
to store your valuables safely and securely when the need arises. 


For further information, contact your local Allied Van Lines agent or the Special 
Products Division directly in Chicago (Broadview), Illinois. 


Our number is 312-681-8025. 
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um’s department of textiles, this book 
is a compilation of scholarly essays 
by a selection of experts. Twenty-five 
articles are included and at a cost of 
the same number of dollars this book 
is a bargain, considering the insipid 
coffee-table volumes that cost as 
much. 

Most of the essays are on ancient, 
Old World and ethnic textile studies 
and will prove valuable to readers 
with specific interests. Those that 
struck me as particularly useful to 
American museums since they could 
relate to the 18th- and 19th-century 
textiles in many of our art and history 
collections are: “Some 18th-Century 
French Woodblock Printed Cottons in 
the Royal Ontario Museum,” by 
Katherine Brett; “Constructions Used 
by Jacquard Coverlet Weavers in On- 
tario,” by Dorothy K. Burnham; 


“John Holker’s Mid-18th Century Livre 
d’Echantillons,” by Florence M. Mont- 
gomery; and “The Introduction of the 
Jacquard Loom to Great Britain,” by 
Natalie Rothstein. 

A page of “notes” on contributors 
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is especially helpful for identifying 
authors less well known than those 
above. 

The book is beautifully printed 
with extensive black and white photo- 
graphs and would no doubt (as the 
editors suggest) have been a special 
joy to Harold B. Burnham.—Melinda 
Young Frye 





Worthy of the Nation: The 
History of Planning for the 
National Capital 

By the National Capital Park & 
Planning Commission and Frederick 


Gutheim. Smithsonian Institution 
Press, 1977. 416 pp., illus., $25. 





This is an admirable and thorough 
book that is easily commended to 
everyone interested in urban design, 
architecture, planning or the nation’s 
capital. The historical literature of 
Washington is large, but Worthy of 
the Nation is a valuable addition to it 
for a number of reasons. 

First, the federal city reflects the 
ideals of 18th- and 19th-century city 
planning. Gutheim carefully traces the 
application of those ideals to the 
creation of a new city carved from a 
swamp on the Potomac. 


made objects have. 








For your discerning shop 
visitors, the ones who look for 
something different, something 
special....the product of an 
American craftsman is defi- 
nitely the answer...offering 
that unique quality only hand- 


And to help you locate the 
sources of America’s finest 
Crafts, American Craft Enter- 
prises, Inc., a subsidiary of Two — full 
the American Crafts Council, 
has planned a special event... 


Second, Washington grew as a city 
unique among American cities. With 
government as its only “industry” 
Washington could preserve its origi- 
nal design and see it work through 
the decades. Washington continues to 
evolve in this manner into the 20th 
century. 

Third, Washington was (and in 
some respects continues to be) a 
symbol of America. Its design, as 
well as the architecture of its build- 
ings, stresses the order and harmony 
that guide the nation while at the 
same time allowing for expansion as 
the nation itself has expanded. 

Finally, Washington is the quintes- 
sential American city expressing in 
urban form the nation’s aspirations, 
its successes and its failures. 

Through the years, Washington has 
miraculously managed to remain in- 
tact and ward off those who would 
see it in ways other than its creators 
and developers intended. Into such a 
tradition the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission has moved cautious- 
ly and today serves as the official 
agency charged with preserving the 
physical Washington. It is the main 
planning agency for the federal gOV- 
ernment in the Washington region 


American Crafts... 


RHINEBECK CRAFT FAIR 
will feature the best of Ameri- 
Cas traditional and contem- 
porary crafts....together...in 
one convenient location at a 
time of the year specifically 
tailored to spring and summer 
buying needs. 

Dutchess County Fairgrounds 

JUNE 20 - 21 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
days reserved 


exClusively ‘For The Trade’ the 
public will not be admitted. 


Mark your calendar today and be there! 


Pre-registration material sent on request by contacting: American Craft Enterprises, Inc., P.O. Box 10, New Paltz, N.Y. 12561 
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A Handbook for the Travelling Exhibitionist, by Barbara 
Tyler and Victoria Dickenson, Ottawa: CMA, 1977. 
51 pp. 


A Handbook for the Travelling Exhibitionist, despite 
its plain brown wrapper, may be read and used by all 
ages, and particularly by those planning a circulation 
exhibition. |t attempts to guide the reader through all 
stages of exhibition production, from planning to 
circulation and beyond, with an emphasis on both 
forethought and hindsight. aco 












Cataloguing Military Uniforms, by David Ross and 
René Chartrand. Saint John, NB: New Brunswick 
Museum, 1977. 25pp. 


Reprinted from the CMA Gazette. This paper is 
intended to assist the museum worker, who is not 
familiar with the intricacies of military dress, to 
catalogue uniforms. It will introduce the cataloguer 
to the standard vocabulary of military dress terms, 
and perhaps ensure some standarization of catalogue 
descriptions. 

$2.50 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO: THE CANADIAN MUSEUMS ASSOCIATION 
TRAINING RESOURCES DIVISION 
331 COOPER STREET, SUITE 400 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO K2P OG5 


PLEASE ADD 10% OF ORDER TOTAL FOR POSTAGE AND HANDLING 
Minimum 25¢; Maximum $4.00 
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and reviews both plans and building 
projects throughout the city. The 
commission acted well to select Fred- 
erick Gutheim to write this volume. 
He is one of the foremost urban his- 
torians writing today and while his 
output is not large it is of a high 
quality, as this volume amply testi- 
fies. Best known, perhaps, for his 
beautiful history, The Potomac, in the 
famous “Great Rivers” series, Gut- 
heim has a fine ability to capture the 
essence of the physical environment 
and to re-create it in words. 

As an urban planner he is familiar 
with the lay of the city; as a his- 
torian he is familiar with its chrono- 
logy. These skills are reflected in 
Worthy of the Nation, which is a 
stellar addition to the literature of 
American cities and urbanism.—Louts 
F. Gorr 





Beyond Necessity: 
Art in the Folk Tradition 


By Kenneth L. Ames. W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1977. 131 pp., illus., $14.95. 





Written to accompany a checklist of 
an exhibition held at the Brandywine 
River Museum last fall, this essay by 
Kenneth Ames has already aroused 
a great deal of controversy. Despite 
its brilliance, few people will be satis- 
fied with all of the viewpoints he 
expresses. 

Ames begins his essay with a brief 
argument in favor of studying all 
objects that have survived from the 
past, not just those arbitrarily con- 
sidered to be “works of art.” Further, 
he insists that these objects should be 
studied in a societal and _ historical 
context (although how one does this 
in a museum exhibition is not ex- 
plained). This introduction is follow- 
ed by the longest, and to my mind, 
the most important part of the essay. 
For some 40 pages, Ames indulges in 
a muckraking critique of five myths 
that he feels surround and cloud the 
study of American folk art—the myth 
of individuality, the myth of the poor 
but happy artisan, the myth of handi- 
craft, the myth of a conflict-free past, 
and the myth of national uniqueness. 
Ames is a skilled debunker. Many of 
his criticisms are sound and they 
strike the mark with deadly accuracy. 
His explosion of the irritating and 
chauvinistic myth of national unique- 
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ness—the idea repeated in book after 
book for the last 40 years that some- 
how American folk art represents 
“democracy at work’’—is particularly 
devastating. Having evaporated these 
myths, Ames concludes with a sound 
but less satisfying discussion of the 
influences on folk art, specifically 
tradition, decoration and competence. 
His final thought strikes a populist 
note, humanistic rather than nation- 
alistic in tone, in which he argues 
that art does not have to be expensive 
to be good and that “all people and 
the things they make and do are 
worthy of serious attention.” 

Although he occasionally compli- 
cates the commonplace and belabors 
the obvious, Ames pursues his 
thoughts with an inquisitive and 
penetrating mind. Because of his 
frankness, this essay will undoubtedly 
offend some people, and its language 
and conceptual framework will prob- 
ably discourage others. It is a chal- 
lenging essay to read and digest, but 
there is no reason why it should not 
be. Bookstores are full of folk art 
books that are nonscholarly and easy 
to read. Ames is to be congratulated 
for his attempt to come to grips with 
a very difficult problem in a responsi- 
ble way. 
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S-762 Shown actual size 
Sold in leading Museums and 
outstanding places of interest 
throughout the states. The me- 
mentos with a seal... Either a 
locale seal, or as many prefer, 
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special seals sent promptly at 
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RIGHT ON TARGET! Rupaco offers a select group of 


mat boards in smooth and pebbled finish and full range of 
backing and mounting board . . . over 80 different boards ina 
variety of decorator colors and textures to meet every framing 
requirement. 


And our Museum mounting board is 100% rag-neutral pH— 
won't stain or discolor valuable art work. Available in 5 
different colors. 


Our FREE color specifier and price list is yours for 
the asking, write or call: 


Rupaco 


PAPER CORPORATION 
62 Kent St.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 11222 / (212) 383-8810 
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An American Epic 
by John H. Davis 


“An engrossing story of an extraor- 
dinary family.”’ —Linus Pauling 


“Sweeps the Guggenheims out of 
the polite confines of philanthropy, 
presenting the dazzling variety of 
their influence and the troubled 
family they have actually been. 
Candid, sensitive, enormously 


readable.” —Eric Goldman, 
author of Rendez-vous with Destiny and The 
Tragedy of Lyndon Johnson 


“Fascinating, funny, and human 


and sad.’’ —Stephen Birmingham, author of 
Our Crowd 





32 pages of photos. $14.95 


EHWILLIAM MORROW 
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However, Beyond Necessity left this 
reader with something of an empty 
feeling. While Ames is very good at 
tearing down, at removing the cob- 
webs from our eyes, he is not yet so 
capable of building back up, of carry- 
ing the ball further. Nevertheless, he 
says things here that needed to be 
said, and his essay will remain an 
important milestone in the literature 
on American folk art—Gerald W. R. 
Ward 





From Delacroix to Cezanne: 
French Watercolor Landscapes 

of the Nineteenth Century 

By Alain de Leiris, catalog by Carol 
Hynning Smith. University of 
Maryland, 1977. 208 pp., illus., $20, 

$15 paperbound. 

<n ng tmnt 
The University of Maryland has a way 
of putting together exhibitions of 
major significance in a quiet, almost 
understated way. French Watercolor 
Landscapes is another in a series of 
well-selected exhibitions and _ well- 


written catalogs which manages to 
make a worthwhile contribution to 
the history of art without the carnival 
atmosphere accompanying so many 
current exhibitions. 

Reading George Levitine’s foreword, 
Alain de Leiris’ text and Carol Hynn- 
ing Smith’s catalog entries, which 
discuss Cezanne, Renoir and Signac 
in the same context as Alexandre De- 
camps and Jean-Louis-Ernest Meis- 
sonier, the reader has no sense of 
the usual antagonism normally evi- 
dent between the academic and im- 
pressionist points of view. 


Obviously objective, and equally 
obviously object oriented, this exhibi- 
tion presents a fresh view of 19th- 
century French painting. Although 
limited to painters of landscape in 
watercolor, few major figures are 
missing (Corot and Monet primarily) 
and the exhibition becomes, in its 
watercolor microcosm, a beautifully 
selected history of French landscape 
painting in which influences are 
frankly admitted and credit for qual- 
ity is freely given. 

The catalog itself is fine—particu- 
larly the color plates, many of which 
are so sharp that the texture of the 
paper, an important aspect of water- 
color painting, is almost tangible. We 
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A sensible alternative to expensive cabinets! 
big sizes: 37” x 25”, 43” x 31" and 49” x 37” —all 2” deep. Plastic handles 
and lift-up top allow easy access to materials stored within. 
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e acid free! 


Flat, stackable storage in three 


Hollinger flat files are made from heavy duty acid free fiberboard and have 


strong metal edges. 


for valuable documents, mounted materials and maps. 


Free catalog available. 


This combination gives you years of acid free storage 


Order in units of 5. 


THE HOLLINGER CORPORATION 


Post Office Box 6185, 3810 South Four Mile Run Drive, Arlington, Virginia 22206 © (703) 671-6600 
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need more exhibitions that eschew 
politics, avoid the survey course “ism” 
mentality and present fine works of 
art with intelligent comments.—Bruce 
H. Evans 





Time in a Frame: Photography 
and the Nineteenth-Century Mind 


By Alan Thomas. Schocken Books, 
1977. 171 pp., illus., $17.95. 





“Photographs were created for many 
reasons—to please artistic taste, to 
suit a fashion in society, to respond 
to a public occasion, and so on. As the 
variety of uses multiplied through the 
century, they became formalised and 
distinct—a fact which the structure 
of this book, in its chapter divisions, 
reflects,” says Thomas. Such a struc- 
ture offers a tantalizing sampler of 
the exotic and the ordinary: 19th-cen- 
tury life in Europe and America, vig- 
netted by the lens and by the percep- 
tions of the camera artist whose 
sensibilities were those of Victorian 
society. 

Thomas maintains that it is not 
enough to look at 19th-century photo- 
graphs with 20th-century eyes. Under- 
standing must accompany fascination: 
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MAKES SENSE TO 
LEADING MUSEUMS 


MM Extend to 45° 60° 90° 120° angles. 
@ Accepts wood, plastic, glass, homasote, hardboard panels. 


B® Il ndoor-Outdoor/Museum Stores, Bookshops, Information 
Centers, Public Areas/Tailormake your own Showcases/ 
Create Projection Rooms/Free-Standing Exhibit Walls. 


SYMA STRUCTURES, INC. 


457 W. 45 Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 (212) 245-5233 


for “in this astonishing visual stretch 
lies a dislocation both to be appreci- 
ated and to be overcome ... restora- 
tion of the context of the age rein- 
vigorates these photographs, adds to 
their meaning, and allows a more 
accurate judgment of their impact in 
their time.” For example, photographs 
of white-clad, healthy-looking young 
girls working at Cadbury’s model 
chocolate factory may be read not 
only as a documentation of the im- 
pact of female workers on the post- 
industrial labor force, but as moral 
commentary: “These industrial photo- 
graphs express a social attitude, the 
Victorian preoccupation with the de- 
fenses of maiden purity ...a theme 
of recurring interest in the writings of 
social investigators.” 

Similarly, the ubiquitous Victorian 
parlor album, with its stiff little por- 
traits and quaintly contrived group- 
ings, becomes more than a sentiment- 
al remembrance. It is “a living so- 
cial document, rich in its appeal to 
the imagination” and witness to Vic- 
torian society’s “well established tra- 
ditions of decorum and expectation,” 
as well as the Jamesian drama played 
out, decade by decade, over the course 
of ordinary family life. 

By virtue of his own rich literary 
imagination, and his historian’s in- 
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Lynch unique metal picture rods 
have replaced old-fashioned 
hook-and-wire techniques in 
scores of leading museums and 
galleries. One person can hang 
an exhibit faster and with far 
less effort. No hooks to Slip out 
Of moulding. No wire to Slip off 
the hook. No unsupported Weight 
while raising or lowering one 
Side of the picture. 

Lynch rods are available in any 
length, with one end Sshaped-to- 
Order for your moulding. Hooks 
are hardened metal. You can put | 
two or more cam hooks on a 
Single rod and stack several pic- 
tures One above the other. Order 
yours now and write today for 
the Lynch Handbook of Art Gal- | 
lery & Museum Supplies +1070. 
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stinct for motive, Thomas is a superb 
“reader” of the photographs he has 
selected for inclusion here. His 
choices are for the most part fresh— 
not the same prints seen time after 
time in photographic rehashes of the 
19th century. 

This book deserves to take its place 
among the “second generation” of 
photographic histories; those con- 
cerned not just with names and dates 
and photographers’ techniques, but 
with the impact of societal values on 
photography, and vice versa.—Mary 
Jean Madigan 





American Painting 


By Jules David Prown and Barbara 
Rose, introduction by John Walker. 
Skira, 1977. 277 pp., illus., $45. 





The major differences between this 
and the 1969 edition of the book of 
the same title are that it is in one 
volume rather than the previous two, 
which fitted into a slip case; it is less 
expensive; and a chapter on the 70s 


e Won! 


has been added to the second section, 
thus updating the last edition which 
ended with the ’60s. 

Aside from the obvious advantage 
of the new price, the dubious ad- 
vantage of a single volume (it is 
heavier to carry around, and one must 
carry the whole book even if interest- 
ed in only one section), and the one 
new chapter, the book is little changed 
and thus retains essentially the same 
qualities and drawbacks as the previ- 
ous edition. 

The most striking feature of this 
edition, as with the last, is the quality 
of the color plates, paper and print- 
ing, which we have come to expect 
from Skira. One of the major draw- 
backs, again as in the previous edi- 
tion, is a reliance on color plates, 
exclusively, to illustrate the texts. In 
both sections the authors often dis- 
cuss at great length paintings, key to 
points they are making, which are not 
illustrated. This seems unfair to the 
supposed audience for a book that 
is, after all, a survey, and not geared 
to an audience of specialists who 
might be expected to know the paint- 
ings referred to, or at least know 
where to find them reproduced. The 
inclusion of pertinent black-and-white 
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entered the New York International Film 

and TV Festival three times. And three times 

we have won the gold medal for large format 
Multimedia productions. In 1974 for The Tal- 

wan Experience. In 1976 for Welcome to 
Washington. This year our winner was Van- 
couver! a tribute to the city and its people. 
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SMITHSONIAN SLIDE SETS 





Ideal for collectors, teachers and self-study, these 35mm Slide Sets illustrate the collec- 
tions and exhibits of the Smithsonian Institution. Included with each set are inform- 
ative guidebooks that provide detailed descriptions of each article or photograph 
depicted. These fine sets make invaluable additions to any reference collection. 


GHOST DANCE TRAGEDY 
AT WOUNDED KNEE 
Presented by the Department of 
Anthropology, 19th c. photo- 
graphs of participants, Sioux 
Reservations, Ghost Dances, and 
artifacts illustrate this tragedy of 
1890. 65 slides, 2 maps. Sets are 
$27. 


BATTLE OF THE 

LITTLE BIG HORN 
Historical drawings by Red 
Horse, 19th c. photographs of 
Participants, and artifacts tell 
the story of this controversial 
battle. 80 slides, map included. 
Sets are $25. 


Forthcoming Slide Sets include: A Nation of Nations; 





Arapaho Ghost Dance—Praying. 





PORTRAITS OF 

U.S. PRESIDENTS 

37 slides depict Presidents from 
Washington to Ford, from the 
National Portrait Gallery and 
White House collections. A short 
biography of each is included. 
Sets are $25. 


FIRST LADIES’ GOWNS 
Each of the unique gowns of the 
First Ladies is represented in this 
set of 42 slides, from Martha 
Washington to Betty Ford. Lit- 
erature identifies each gown, its 
fabric and style. Sets are $25. 





Thomas Jefferson, R. Peale, 1800. 


Martha C. Washington, 
First Lady 1789-97. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF 
THE BAROQUE AND EARLY 
CLASSICAL ERAS 

Fine examples from the Smith- 
sonian collection are illustrated; 
two audio cassettes contain an 
accompanying narrative and Ba- 
roque works performed on in- 
struments of the period. 57 
slides. Sets are $25. 


SUITING EVERYONE 

From the Division of Costume 
and Furnishings, this set illus- 
trates a broad cross-section of 
clothing in America, from the 
18th c. to the present. 80 slides. 
Sets are $25. 


Harpsichord, Antwerp, 1745. 


POSTAL RARITIES 
From the National Postage 
Stamp Collection, both U.S. and 
foreign rarities are represented. 
$0 slides. Sets are $25. 


BUFFALOS, EAGLES 

AND ELEPHANTS 

For elementary schools, an in- 
troductory view of these three 
animals and their ancestors—in- 
cluding the extinct mastodon, 
mammoth, teratornis, and. big- 
horned bison. Cassette tape con- 
tains script narration. 65 slides. 
Sets are $25. 


Bhutan—Land of Dragons; Daniel Chester French, an American Sculptor. 





24¢ U.S. Airmail Invert, 1918. 
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Mail orders to: Photographic Services, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 20560 
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illustrations inserted in the text would 
have been a welcome improvement. 
Both authors write well, and the 
two sections (divided by the 1913 
Armory show which in the traditional 
view radically changed the course of 
American painting, a view that Bar- 
bara Rose challenges) hold together 
well, not always the case when there 
is more than one author. Prown sets 
the stage for the second section by 
emphasizing a pragmatic attitude in 
American culture that makes it prefer 
realism (“a good likeness”) to any- 
thing else—a theme Barabara Rose 
takes up and underscores in explain- 
ing the almost instant popularity of 
photorealism as opposed to abstract 
expressionism—a view that seems al- 
most too simple, yet must be con- 
sidered. Rose tends to be more theo- 
retical in her writing than Prown, 
and takes more risks in stating a 
point of view. This makes her section 
on one hand more interesting and 
controversial, but on the other per- 
haps confusing and unfair to an un- 
initiated reader. Her summations of 


the contributions of Jackson Pollock 
and Helen Frankenthaler are brilliant 
and sensitive, really quite beyond the 
standard that one (unfortunately) ex- 
pects to find in a survey. 

The last, new, chapter of the book 
is a little disappointing. Writing con- 
temporary history is always difficult, 
and one author’s choice of the most 
significant artists of a period is rarely 
the same as another’s. However, 
Rose’s choices (Jasper Johns, Nancy 
Graves, Jim Dine, Alfred Leslie, Chuck 
Close, Agnes Martin, Lee Krasner, 
Richard Diebenkorn, Dorothea Rock- 
burne) may not be the only issue. 
Part of the problem lies with the 
limitations imposed by the title of 
the book, forcing the author to focus 
only on American painting. Suddenly 
one realizes that what has made the 
present decade so exciting and varied 
are experiments and innovations in 
areas beyond the traditional paint and 
canvas format—in sculpture, environ- 
mental art (earthworks) and video, 
for instance. 

A final note of praise is due Rose 
for her inclusion, without overtly stat- 
ing a case for feminism, of an increas- 
ing number of significant women 
artists in a survey of American paint- 
ing—Phyllis Rosenzweig 
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A new, profitable gift item— 


Tutankhamun 
on Congress 


Kin g Tut, in all his golden splendor, 


comes “alive in this exclusive Congress Bridge 
pair. Beautiful reproductions of the King Tut 
gold mask and coffin on Congress... the coun- 
trys most popular full-color playing cards. 
Handsomely packaged in an elegant gold and 


_ black gift case or in the distinctive Congress 





2-pack black velour case. Attractively priced. 
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The next curator of the 


Museum of the American Indian 
may be a graduate 
of this program 








The program is New York University’s new Certif- 
icate Program in Museum Studies. 

And the need for it has never been greater. 

Museums have become a part of people’s daily 
lives. Ninety-nine million people visit them yearly. 

New museums are springing up all the time. 
There are more than 70 of them in the New York 
metropolitan area alone. 

Which means that for the select few who will be 
accepted into this program, career opportunities 
should abound. Not only at the Museum of the 
American Indian and other leading museums 
across the country, but in government, industry, 
and associations that engage in the presentation 
and exhibition of historic materials. 


What it takes to be accepted 


‘To be considered for enrollment in the Museum 
Studies Program, you must have a master’s or 
doctor's degree. Or be working toward your mas- 
ter's or doctorate at New York University. 

You must also show evidence of scholarship in 
your field, be it anthropology, history, American 
civilization, public administration, cinema. journal- 


ism, business administration, or one of the sciences. 


What you will learn 


Being curator of a museum requires more than a 
knowledge of our cultural heritage. 

It takes the ability to research, plan, and exe- 
cute exhibits. It takes a knowledge of cataloging, 
conservation, law, fund raising, and business 
management. 

The Museum Studies Program will give you 
training in all these disciplines. Not just in the 
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classroom, but in the real world. The Grey Art 
Gallery and Study Center of New York University 


will be your working laboratory. So will the Amer- 


ican Museum of Natural History, the Museum of 
the American Indian, the Museum of the City of 
New York, and The Brooklyn Museum. 

Your teachers will be scholars and specialists in 
museology. 

The program will take a minimum of one year 
to complete. Upon successful completion, you will 
be awarded a state authorized professional Certifi- 
cate in Museum Studies by the Graduate School 
of Arts and Science. 

If you'd like more information, please call 598- 
3151. Or send the coupon below. 


Graduate School 
of Arts and Science 


ee ee ee ee 








§ Office of Admissions mn3 ff 
j Graduate School of Arts and Science 

New York University é 
I 6 Washington Square North H 
| New York, N.Y. 10003 : 
i Please send full details and application materi- 5 
5 als for your Museum Studies Certificate Program. ; 
i 3 
‘ | : 
@ Address. C*ddg 
ee 
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: New York University is an affirmative action/equal E 
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A book that’s 


a museum 
piece. 


The Official ¥ 
Museum Directory is invaluable to 
museum personnel —and museum 
suppliers. 

It’s the only source of detailed 
information on more than 5,000 muse- 
ums in the U.S. 

Museum personnel consult it for 
instant information on collections at 
other museums. As well as whom to 
contact to negotiate a trade. 

Museum suppliers utilize the direc- 
tory to determine how their product or 
service meets the needs of a particular 
institution. Plus, it shows them—by 
name and title— exactly who has 
purchasing authority. 

Facilities, activities, hours, admis- 
sion prices...every museum Is like an 
open book. 

The cost? The 1977 edition is only 
$36.25 per copy. 

Order the Official Museum Direc- 
tory. The only reference work of 
its kind. 


The Official 


Museum Directory 
Published under the 
auspices of the American 
Association of Museums. 


Mail to: National Register Publishing Company, 
5201 Old Orchard Road, Skokie, IL 60076 
(312) 583-1333, ext. 295 


Please enter my order for (qty.) 
copies of the 1977 Official Museum Direc- 
tory at $36.25 each. 


OO Bill me. 





1) Check enclosed. 


Name 








Organization 


Address 


(We ship United Parcel—no delivery to P.O. Boxes) 











City State Zip 
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The Prodigious Builders 


By Bernard Rudofsky. Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1977. 383 pp., illus., $14.95. 





The Prodigious Builders is a prodig}- 
ous book, one of the most stimulating 
and innovative books on architecture 
to appear in recent years. However, 
Rudofsky would probably object to 
the description, “book on architec- 
ture,” as his is a distinctly anti-archi- 
tectural bias. The bias is evident 
throughout the book and is reflected 
by the opening quotation from Sen- 
eca: “That was a happy age, before 
the days of architects, before the days 
of builders.” 

The subtitle (which is a subtitle 
only by virtue of its location on the 
title page) says that the book is 
“notes toward a natural history of 
architecture with special regard to 
those species that are traditionally 
neglected or downright ignored.” 
Rudofsky thus continues the develop- 
ment of a thesis and history begun in 
his earlier Architecture Without Arch- 
itects. He treats architecture not as 
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Call...or write for a copy 
of our new brochare. 


Museum Services Division 
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a tangible expression of design and 
style but as an organic part of human 
evolution. Architecture is an inherent 
capability in the human organism to 
cope with the natural environment. 
To Rudofsky architecture is less an 
art of building than an expression of 
a way of life. In that context Rudof- 
sky develops his thesis from the per- 
spective of a naturalist rather than a 
historian. The results are nothing 
short of fascinating. 

With erudition and penetrating in- 
tellect, Rudofsky marshals a curious 
array of human building types—forts, 
tunnels, monuments, Chinese floating 
villages, Polish salt mines, burial 
vaults, and many other generally ig- 
nored forms of human structures— 
and demonstrates how they comprise 
what he calls the “global legacy 
of untutored man — the prodigious 
builders.” 

Underpinning Rudofsky’s discussion 
is a fundamental belief that the kind 
of vernacular architecture he is docu- 
menting is deeply humanistic—that 
it makes for man rather than against 
him. Vernacular architecture is thus 
a human response to the needs of 
everyday life; from it derives a na- 
tural sense of design and order. Not 
so the architecture produced by archi- 
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tects, which is based on a philosophy 
of design and then imposed on man. 
While Rudofsky does not directly men- 
tion it, his view of vernacular archi- 
tecture is that it is an untutored, un- 
recognized expression, inherent in all 
cultures, of what Sullivan and Wright 
defined as form following function. 
Vernacular buildings antedate archi- 
tectural philosophy and reflect much 
of it. 

The Prodigious Builders will prob- 
ably not be well received by art and 
architectural historians or by cultural 
anthropologists. This will doubtless 
please its author who in almost every 
paragraph seems to express a mis- 
chievous glee in trampling some 
academic icon or another. So much 
the better, for the net result is an 
incredible ordering of facts and 
thoughts that force reappraisal of the 
traditional split between architecture 
as design and architecture as human 
need.—Louis F. Gorr 





Early American Almanacs 


By Marion Barber Stowell. Artemis 
Books, 1977. 331 pp., illus., $7.95. 





In addressing any Person, especially 
of Distinction, hold not thy Mouth 
so near his Face as to bedew him 
with thy Breath; for all Mens 
Breath is nauseous, and some Mens 
Intolerable. 

Before Listerine and Scope this was 

excellent advice and, indeed, it still 

finds some utility. 

In addition to collecting such amus- 
ing practical suggestions, Stowell’s 
book is the first modern scholarly 
study of an early American literary 
form—the almanac. 

Thanks to the ever-popular writings 
of Ben Franklin, who under the name 
of “Poor Richard” made almanacs 
from 1732 until 1758, many of us have 
a passing acquaintance with the clever 
proverbs and versification of colonial 
almanac-makers, but few realize the 
importance of the almanac to every- 
day life in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Many term it the “colonial weekday 
Bible.” 

Originally a calendar with mathe- 
matical and astrological information, 
it later became oriented to the needs 
of farmers with weather predictions 
and planting hints. Certain almanacs 
were references to governmental in- 
formation, laws, regulations, road 
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conditions and data useful to the 
colonial politician. Special almanacs 
were written for the ladies’ market. 

Before the appearance of the first 
American newspaper in 1704 and the 
first magazine in 1740, the almanac 
served an important role as popular 
communicator and source of litera- 
ture, blending information, essays and 
entertainment with topical items. 
Stowell sees its literary character as a 
possible antecedent to the fantasy of 
Poe and the humor of Twain. 

The book is divided into two parts: 
one traces the development of the 
almanac by century with detailed ac- 
counts of outstanding almanac-makers 
(some nine names, many continuing 
for generations); the other treats the 
almanac as literature, describing the 
prefaces written by the almanac- 
makers (revealing often unintention- 
ally contemporary cultural informa- 
tion), the formal essays, the recipes 
and homely tips, the moralistic and 
narrative stories, the anecdotes (many 
bawdy) and the verse. Reprints of cur- 
rent literature from other sources 
made the almanac a kind of Reader’s 
Digest of its day. 

Author Stowell consulted all previ- 
ous studies on the subject and ex- 
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amined over 500 17th- and 18th-cen- 
tury almanacs (approximately three- 
quarters of those extant and avail- 
able). Because it originates from 
direct collections study, this work 
makes an important new contribution 
to the field. It also proves that the 
1978 “farmer’s almanac” on sale at 
your local store represents what Sto- 
well calls the “debased specimens of 
almanacs that continue to appear dur- 
ing the 20th century.”—Melinda Young 
Frye 





A Nineteenth Century Garden 


By Charles van Ravenswaay. Main 
Street Press, 42 Main St., Clinton, N.J. 
08809, 1977. 79 pp., illus., $5.95. 





This charming book contains 32 illus- 
trations of plates used by traveling 
“tree peddlers”—agents of nurseries— 
to sell trees, shrubs, flowers and fruits 
to American homeowners of the 1850s, 
’60s, and ’70s. Printed separately and 
bound into volumes, these plates were 
originated by Dellon Marcus Dewey 
(1819-1889), a largely forgotten figure, 
and thousands were published in 
Rochester, New York. Those included 
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here are part of van Ravenswaay’s 
personal collection. These handsome 
plates, most of which are watercolor 
over a pencil or lithograph outline, 
are more akin to works of art than 
to scientific illustrations. Particularly 
beautiful are the luscious Martha 
Grape, the passionate Double Althea, 
the elegant and restrained Lady Apple, 
and the Chinese Paeonias, which are 
featured on the cover. 

Van Ravenswaay provides a caption 
for each illustration which deals with 
the peculiar qualities of the variety in 
question and those attributes that 
made it popular in the mid-19th cen- 
tury. For example, we learn that the 
Jefferson Plum, first grown about 
1825 by Judge Jesse Buel of Rochester, 
was favored because it “hung un- 
usually long on the trees” and “was 
less liable to the attacks of wasps.” 
We also learn that “the first really 
good strawberry” produced in Ameri- 
ca was Hoving’s Seedling, developed 
by Charles Mason Hovey of Boston 
between 1832 and 1838. These straw- 
berries, which could reach a circum- 
ference of eight inches, were noted 
for their “firm scarlet flesh, abounding 
with a most agreeable acid, and ex- 
ceedingly delicious and high-flavored 


juice.” Such information is particular- 
ly interesting in light of the fact that 
many of the plants included here have 
been superseded by modern varieties 
and are no longer grown in any 
abundance. 

The production and use of these 
plates are set forth in a brief his- 
torical introduction which also sur- 
veys the evolution of 19th-century 
garden and landscape design. Al 
though there is much of interest here, 
the frontispiece, an 1870 lithograph 
contrasting “An Unpleasant Home, 
Before Patronizing the Nurseryman” 
with “A Pleasant Home, After Patron- 
izing the Tree Dealers,” is alone worth 
the cost of this delightful volume. 
Gerald W. R. Ward 





English Architecture: An 
Illustrated Glossary 


By James Stevens Curl. David & 
Charles, 1977. 191 pp., illus., $19.95. 





This respectable little handbook is an 
overview of historical English archi- 
tecture. It is based on what can best 
be called the “language of architec- 
ture’—the many details that comprise 
the total structure. 
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Because of the unique eclecticism of 
English architectural styles and build. 
ing techniques, there are numerous 
details included here that are not in 
other similar books. While Cyril Har- 
ris’ admirable glossary, Historic Arch. 
itecture Sourcebook (reviewed in MU- 
SEUM NEWS, Nov./Dec. 1977) is defini- 
tive, this book is a worthy supple- 
ment. 

The glossary is well thought out 
and well illustrated. Of particular 
note is the fact that both English and 
Scottish terminology are included, 
thereby providing a needed guide to 
terms not usually included in other 
architectural guidebooks. The book is 
technical, but the entries are succinct 
and can be understood by the layman 
as well as the architectural historian. 
The definitions cover structural and 
Stylistic topics but exclude the usual 
mini-biographies of architects. This 
seems to be a positive feature, as most 
such inclusions are gratuitous at best. 
Louis F. Gorr 





The Pottery of 

Santo Domingo Pueblo 

By Kenneth M. Chapman. University 
of New Mexico Press for the School 


of American Research, 1977. 192 PP. 
tllus., $22.50. 





The Pottery of 
San Ildefonso Pueblo 


By Kenneth M. Chapman, supple- 
mentary text by Francis H. Harlow. 
University of New Mexico Press for 
the School of American Research, 
1977. 192 pp., illus., $27.50. 
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There are still 19 Indian pueblos 
in New Mexico, all but two located 
in or near the Rio Grande Valley and 
pottery-making and_pottery-decorat- 
ing traditions begun 1,000 years before 
Columbus are still practiced at many 
of these places including Santo Do- 
mingo and San Ildefonso. It seems 
probable that more non-Indian artists, 
have studied and collected pueblo pot- 
tery while writing the fewest number 
of useful words about it than anything 
comparable. Like a variant of Gres- 
ham’s Law it may be that good art 
drives out good words, a problem that 
Kenneth Chapman was more aware 
of than most people. He spent about 
18 years working on the Santo Do- 
mingo book and another 10 or 12 revis- 
ing it. He worked almost 30 years on 
the San Ildefonso book and never did 
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As a professional, you should know that the 
valuable art work you are framing or storing is in 
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finish it. What was there to say about 
the stuff? 

The Pottery of Santo Domingo was 
originally published in 1938 and re- 
vised in 1953; The Pottery of San Ilde- 
fonso was first published in 1970, 
two years after Chapman’s death. 
Both were reprinted in 1977 and 
both are visual delights, designed 
with great sensitivity to the style and 
quality of the illustrations that are 
their meat. Their formats are virtual- 
ly identical: a brief introductory text 
that places the particular tradition in 
cultural, historical, temporal and geo- 
graphic context and then hundreds 
upon hundreds of annotated illustra- 
tions, mostly drawings of designs that 
had originally been placed on the 
exterior surface of a jar form. The 
San Ildefonso book is prettier and 
has more text: the Santo Domingo 
book is better, more uniform, perhaps 
less ambitious and benefits from be- 
ing the one in which Chapman first 
said whatever it was he was going 
to say about pueblo pottery art. 


As descriptive first statements, as 
accurate presentations of the char- 
acter of an art, both books are su- 
perb, the raw material from which 
art history begins. On another level 
both are intensely disappointing. 
Chapman spent the greater part of 
his 90 years on earth in and around 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, working with 
this art and with many of the people 
who made it. He knew most of the 
artists, was an advisor to some, influ- 
ential on all, and keenly observed the 
world of change that occured in the 
art during his life-time. When Chap- 
man first saw pueblo pottery it was 
something made by and for pueblo 
people. When he died it had become 
a self-conscious art and a cash-pro- 
ducing commodity made by pueblo 
people for use of aliens. Chapman not 
only observed but helped shape an 
artistic revolution and the disappoint- 
ment comes from his refusal to say 
anything at all about that revolution 
or his part in it. As samplers, copy- 
books, design glossaries these books 
are better than fine, but oh, what they 
could have been!—J. J. Brody 
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Thoughttul 
Americans 
are still 
giving 


GIFTS TO CULTURAL CAUSES 
REPORTED IN 1975 








Three clients of C. W. Shaver & 
Company, Inc. received four of the 
19 large gifts reported by important 
cultural organizations during 1975. 
These gifts totaled $9,300,000 or 
23.5% of the funds announced. If 
you would like to know who the 
clients are or why they chose the 
Shaver Company, write us and we'll 
be happy to let you know. 


Large Gifts to Cultural Causes—1975* 


Donor /Amount/ Recipient 


Emma Sheafer—art valued at 

$7.3 million 

Metropolitan Museum 

Krannert Charitable Trust—$5 million 
Indianapolis Museum of Art 

Mrs. Virginia Lazenby O’Hara—$4.7 million 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 

Gulf Oil Corporation—$3.72 million 
National Geographic Television Films and WQED 
McKnight Foundation—$2.15 million 
Science Museum of Minnesota 

Ford Foundation—$2 million 

Children’s Television Workshop 

George Robert White Foundation—$1.5 million 
Boston Center for the Arts 

Norton Simon Incorporated Foundation—$1,375,000 
Norton Simon Museum of Art 

Norton Simon Foundation—$1,375,000 
Norton Simon Museum of Art 
Anonymous—$1.25 million 

Philadelphia Musical Academy 

3M Company—$1.15 million 

Science Museum of Minnesota 

Ford Foundation—$1 million 

Circle in the Square 

Kresge Foundation—$1 million 

Field Museum of Natural History 

Bush Foundation—$1 million 

St. Paul Council of Arts and Sciences 
American Airlines—$1 million 

General Foods Corporation—$1 million 
Vincent Astor Foundation—$1 million 
South Street Seaport Museum 

Vincent Astor Foundation—$1 million 
WNET-TV 

Andrew W. Mellon Foundation—$1 million 
WNET-TV 


*Reported in GIVING USA 1976 Annual Report, American 
Association of Fund-Raising Counsel, Inc. 
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Venus witha Mirror. Titian. 
National ‘Gallery of Art, Washington 
Andrew W. Mellon Collection 
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